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Preface 



The rise of the United States from a group of little 
colonies huddled along the, east coast of a raw, new 
continent, to a position of ' world leadership has 
covered a relatively short span of time. Yet in this 
brief period, almost continuous technological and 
scientific progress — sometimes extremely slow and 
sometimes amazingly rapid — have reshaped almost 
every area of life in the United States. Especi^ly in- 
fluenced by these technological and scientific develop- 
ments have been US concepts of international relations 
and national defense. 

' In actual meas^urement, of course, the world is no 
smaller today than it ever was; and the oceans, moun- 
tains, and deserts that nations once regarded as protec- 
tive barriers are still there. But innovations in trans- 
portation, communications, and weaponry have made 
every part of the world accessible — and vulnerable — 
to every other part. Distance is no longer reckoned in 
terms of days or weeks but in minutes or hours. 

Today, the security of the United States, possibly its 
very survival as a world power, depends on maintaining 
a system of national defense so well-coordinated, so 
flexible, and so mobile that it can meet and defeat 
enemy' aggression anywhere on any terms. 

This text is ntostly about wars as they have affected 
the military and foreign policies of the United States 
from its birth as a nation until the present. More 
important, however, than a history of US military in- 
vx)lveraents^is^the^tory^oLthe_technological and scien- 
tific achievements that have played such an important 
part in this historj'. In each war, science and technology 
have produced innovations to meet that'war's particu- 
lar needs; but many of those war-inspired innovations 
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have inevitably remained and bejen improved to enrich 
mankind in time of peace. \ 
' Grateful acknowledgment is macl^ to'the National 
Rifle Association of America for the' illustrations ap- 
pearing on pages 1 1 and 
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From the Founding Through 
the Civil War 



-IMP .qtA|r|l«^f«i^.t^v^i^ . . „ _ 

^mm mrf :f^ .^ m Mjm .tj^^ ■ i>pi>wi'j W y^, .jfcfe .;p|fcji. 



THE TIME the United States won its independence 
from England in the American Revolution until well into the 
twentieth century, basic US military policy was influenced primarily 
by two factors: a distrust of large standing armies and a firm 
belief in isdla^idnisih — a policy of noninvolvcment in? the affairs 
of other nations. 

The Americans inherited their dislike of standing armies from, 
their British forebears. This attitude had been brought over 
by the early colonists and was passed on from generation to 
generation. For centuries, England's* traditional land defense force 
had been a militia organization of free men who provided their 
own weapons and supplies. They were not very well trained, 
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DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 

disciplined, or /efficient and were incapable of prolonged cam- 
paigning; but with certain modifications, the militia system set 
the pattern- for the colonial forces. The colonial local authorities, 
however, did furnish guns and ammunition to those militiamen 
who could not afford them, and in long campaigns, the colonial 
governments assumed responsibility for supplies. 

Isolationism, the second major influence on US policy, was not 
illogical in the early years of the United States. The United States 
was separated from Europe, not only politically but also geo- 
graphically. The politicaj maneuvcrings of the European nations 
in their struggles for power were of little concern to the colonists 
who were busy organizing their own new nation. Furthermore, 
between tKe continent of North America and the nations of 
Europe lay several thousand miles of Atlantic Ocean, and to the 
west, lay the even broader Pacific— barriers that took weeks, 
not hou^, to cross. George Washington expressed the attitude of 
his countrymen in his Farewell Address .when he said, "Tis 
our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world." This viewpoint was to color US 
military policy for many years to come. 

There were, of course, a number of other influences on mili- 
tary policy. Among th^em were the principle contained in th^e" Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the concept of manifest destiny which began 
to flourish as the country moved west. These ^concepts are ex- 
plained later in the chapter. Moreover, technological develop- 
ments also had their influence. Although the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was bringing about new developments only slowly in the 
firs.t half of the nineteenth century, by the time of the Civil War, 
technological advances were sufficiently important to influence 
the conduct and, to some degree, the outcome of the war. x^his 
chapter, then, traces the evolution of certain basic US policies 
and the impact of these policies and of technological advances 
on the Armed Forces of the United States from the founding 
of the nation through the Civil War. 

COLONIAL FORCES 

Considered as a military organization, the colonial militia was 
remarkably democratic. The general officers and the regimental 
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FROM THE FOUNDING THROUGH THE CIVJL WAR 

colonels were appointed by the royal governors or the colonial 
assemblies. The company officers were elected by the men them- 
selves. These practices normally kept the officers' commissions in 

^ the hands of men of the upper classes. Militiamen had to appear 
for training at their county or town seats for a certain number 
of days each year. They were expected to keep in readiness ^r 
call in case of Indian attacks or other emergencies. 

A general call for the entire militia force ^ a colony seldom 
occurred. Instead, the orgjinization served principally as a training 
and mobilization base. Local commanders could draw on this 
large base for individuals or units for active operations. Selection 
of militiamen was usually by the volunteer method, although 
militiamen were occasionally drafted. As a rule, the men chosen 
were called upon to serve for a stipulated period of time. This 
period usually was for the estimated length of the campaign. 

The efficiency of the militiamen varied from colony to colony 
and even from locality to locality within the same colony. De- 
spite the rather relaxed atmosphere found in the militia units and 
the small amount of really formal training the militiamen received, 
these men could be counted on to make an efficient fighting force 
when engaged in dispelling Indian threats to their own com- 
munities. As the Indians were pushed westward, however, the 
people along the AYlahlic Seaboard tended to relax. MilitaYy train- 
ing and preparation were not considered as important as they had 
. l)^en when the Indian threat was more immediate. This relaxa- 
tion of tension was reflected in militia training in a number of 
ways. For example, training days previously ,held as often as one 

I day a week were rescheduled for once a month or even once a 
year. In some instances, training days became little more than 
festive social gatherings. 

Such, then, was the character of the colonial forces in being 
. at the outbreak of the American Revolution. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1775-1783 



The American military policies of iM Revolution had their 
roots^ in principles and beliefs that long predated the war. In 
^ addition to the distrust of standing armies, the colonists were 

also opposed to conscription and to the religious and political 
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DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 

persecution which they observed and sometimes experienced in 
their homeland. 

Rcvoludooary War MUiUry Polky 

Unhappily, the colonists found little relief from, military ser- 
vice in the New World. Not only were they obliged to defend 
themselves agkinst Indian attack, they were caught in the Euro- 
pean tug-of-war for. territory and trade in America and, as' British 
subject^,, they were forced to fight agamst foreign troops, Faced 
with these dangers, the colonists relied on the traditional militia 
organization for mutual protection. It was this organization and 
experience that formed the" basis of American military policy in 
the Revolution. \ 
^ * At the start, the colonists' were not anxious for outright war 
with England. They asked only for political rights equal to those 
of English subjects in the mother country (Fig. 1). In fact, for 15 
months after the first shots were fired at Lexington and Concord, 
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Figur* 1. Critpus Alluek% who wat black, was lh« firit man !o giv* hit lif« In lh« 
fight for md«p«nd«nee. He wos kiiiid-by Brirish troopi during th« toiton Maisaer* 

in 1770, 
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Ftgurt 2. Th« Signers «4 th« Dsclarption of lnd*p«nd«nc«. 



some coiomal leaders, still hoped for a peaceful settlement. Fi- 
nally^ within hope of agreement with England gone, the col- 
onists proclaimed their independence in the historic document of 
4 July 1776 which gave unity and purpose to' American aims 
by declaring "that these united colonies are, ana of a right ought 
to be, free and in'ckpendent states . . . and that, as free indepen- 
dent states, they have full power to levy war, conclude ppace, 
contract alliances^ jcstablish commerce, and to^ do ^fl other' acts 
and things which independent states may of right dp." Thus began 
the history of the Unifed Slates as a nation, and^hn^ it begaU'^a 
fight for the right of jnen to exist in the freedom *\g;^hich the 
laws of nature and nature's God entitled them (Fig. 2). \ 



^ ReTotudoiuury MiliUry Forces 

When the hostilities between the 'colonies and England de- 
veloped, the "revolutionary" colonial .governments set about 
establishing* control over their^ respective militia organizations and 
shaping them into- effective military forces. In, Massachusetts, for 
example, roughly one^third of ti.e militia, comprising the younger 
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and more active members, was organized into minutenuui com- • 
panics. These companies were able to mobilize rapidly. The, re- 
maining troops were designated as reserves. 

Both minuteman and reserve companies fought at* Lexington 
and Concord. Soon, thereafter, the New England colonics banded 
'together to create an "army'* consisting of a wide mixture of militia 
and volunteers under the loose control of several different com- ' 
mandcrs. The enlistment periods of these troops expired at (or 
before) the end of the year 1775. TCs was the force which fought 
the Bri^sh at Bunker Hill. 

In June 1775, at the request of the Massachusetts Provincial 
Assembly, tWe Continental Congress took over the existing New 
England army and appointed George Washington as commander 
in 'Chief. At the same time, it authorized the recruitment of ^10 
companies of riflemen from Maryland, Pemisylvania, and Virginia 
for a period, of 1 year. As commander of the new army,*Wash- 
ington had the resporisibility'for welding a disorganized group. of 
independent contingents into an effective fighting force. In his 
own, words, the so-called army was a "mixed' multitude of people 
. . . under very little discipline, order or government.? Regiments 
varied considerably in the number of men assigned tp them. Sup- 
ply and pay systems differed. M6re than a dozen kinds of muskets 
were in use and almost all of these were the jiroperty of individual 
scldiere. Discipline was. lax. Men went to and from their homes 
with little regard for military procedures. Many of the officers 
were untrained, inexperienced, and inefficient. Shelters fpr .the 
men consisted of tents .and rude huts constructed of boards, brush, 
sailcloth, ^and turf. Washington found he had a most difficult 
task on his hands. * ' 

Plans for converting these units at Boston into a Continental 
Army called for enlisting them to the end of .the year 1776 and 
paying, supplying, and administering them by the Continental Con- 
gress. Reenlistments were slow, and Washington was forced to ^ 
rely continually on short-term militiamen to supplement his regular 
force. The shortage of supplies was just as serious as the man- 
power problem. 

In the absence of an executive branch of government, the Con- 
tinental Congress,' and later the Congress under the Articles of 
Confederation, appointed boards and committees to perform various 
executive functions. Then, in June 1776» the Continental Congress 
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created the Board of Wai* and Ordnance to handle affairs relating 
to the army. The Board was abolished in 1781 and replaced by a 
- Secretary of War. 

A number of factors cdnstantly threatened the stability and 
strength of the army. In the first place, coloniil governors could, 
and on occasion did, withdraw entire militia units. Added to this 
unsettling practice were disease and desertions. Moreover, short 
enlistments continued to be a problem as soldiers left the ser- 
vice at the expiration of their enlistment periods. The shifts in per- 
sonnel strength brought frequent revisions or reorganizations of the 
* military establishment. A major attempt to achieve stable strength 
came in late 1776, at which lime, Cohgress authorized 110 
battalions of troops. This force was to be raised by the States in 
proportion to their populations and »-'*cruited indirectly into ^ the 
Contmental service. States wQuld control the appomtment of * of- 
ficers through the rank of colonel. A Continental bounty of $20, 
a new suit of clothes, and 100 acres of land, were authorized 
for each private and noncommissioned officer who enlisted. 

Congress also sought to solve the problem of short-term en- 
. listments by requiringj that the men were to be enlisted to serve 
for the period^of ihe war. Unfortunately, this important provision 
was later weakened by a provision which permitted an alternative 
' term of .three years. 

The induction program for volunteers was disappointing. There 
•was little increase in the enlistment ra^e and that was largely off- 
set by large-scale terminations of prior enlistments. It- was neces- 
, sary u:ider these conditions to continue the' practice of. si^ple- 
meniing the Continental forces with milida troops. 

Tlie year 1780 was a particularly dark one fop the American 
cause. The value of Continental currency had dropped so low 
that Congress could no longer pay soldiers or purchase supplies. 
Responsibility for the latter function was consequently shifted to 
the respective states, with indifferent results. Recruiting became 
virtually impossible. Repeatedly Congress and the states increased 
their Jjounties for enlistment. Little bejjpfit resulted except to 
create a large group of bounty jumpers, that is, individuals who 
enlisted in one state, oply to desert and enlist elsewhere. Conscrip- 
tion of militia personnel for one year's service also failed to pro- 
duce the desired numbers. Fortunately, certain reforms were 
adopted which helped to provide one final burst of energy. A 
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wealthy Philadelphia tnerchant» Robert Morrb^ accepted the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Finance.v Working in^ close connection 
with the Quartermaster General, he introduced^ a policy of sup- 
plying the Army by private contracts and pledged, his personal 
credit as a guarantee of final payment. It was at this time that 
the cumbersome Board of «War and Ordnance was abolished in 
favor of the single, full-time Secretary of War. 

Considering its small size and. lack of equipment, .the victory 
of the Continental Army over the British was a remarkable feat, 
fojr at no time during the war did General Washington have suf- 
ficient troops or the means of properly supplying them. The in- 
effective methods used to raise and provision its forces all but 
cost the new nation its long-sought liberty (Fig. 3). 

Technology in the Early Yean 

Judged by present-day standards of "instant everything," tech- 
nology, in the Revolutionary period and the years immediately 
following, was moving at a snail's pace. Transportation, communis 




Flggr* 3. Gtntral Washington crossing fh« Dtlowar^. 
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cations, and >yeaponry were about the same as they had been a 
hundred years earlier— in the case of transportation and com- 
munications, many hundreds of years earlier. 

Land transportation was limited to the horse and the horse- 
drawn vehicle. Vehicle models, of course had come quite a way 
since the days of the Roman chariot, and there were now elabo- 
rately decorated enclosed coaches for those who could afford them. 
But no matter how fancy the vehicle, it moved no faster than the 
horses that pulled it. 

The ocean was still being crossed by slow-moving sailing ships. 
The use of steam to power an .engine "had been discovered, but 
the application of the^ steam engine to a boat or a vehicle was 
in the experimental stage only and would remain so until well 
into the nineteenth century. 

Communications moved only as quickly as the means of trans- 
portation used to carry them— again the speed of man on horse- 
back, a Horse-drawn vehicle, or a sailing vessel. Two exceptions 
to this slow process were the messenger relay system and signal- 
ling. The messenger re|ay was operated .through a chain of statioijs 
set up between two points and covering a greater distance than 
one man and one horse could travel nonstop; Each station had a 
rider and fresh horse waiting tS carry the message on, which 
eliminated delays for resting. Rela^' messengers are known to have 
been in use as early as the days of Hannibars widespread cam- 
paigns. Signalling devices also had -been used in many parts of 
the world for centuries. The usual methods were drums, bonfires, 
smoke, oT* significant landmarks. During the Revolution, the 
colonists frequently used a combination of a barrel,, a basket, and 
a flag which they positioned in certain ways atop % post to 
convey the desired message. At sea, messages were signaled from 
one vessel to another by flags, lights, and sometimes, by the 
movement of the sails. Codes for naval communication had been 
developed as early as the sixteenth century, and'by the .time of the 
Revolution, a plan of flag signaling had been perfected that 
was much like the modern semaphore. 

The primary weapon of both the British and American forces 
was the musket, a smooth-bore gun that was essentially un- 
changed in design from the type used a century before. How- 
ever, the muskets used during the Revolution, and for some 
time afterward, were a great improvement over their fifteenth and 
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sixteenth century fort.nunncrs, particularly in the firing mechanism. 
In the early models, the charge was ingnited with a match (a 
piece of rope soaked in wine or a solution of saltpeter), hence 
the musket was called, a matchlock. The first improvement on the 
matchlock was the wheel lock which operated on the principle 
of a cigarette lighter. In this mechanism the wheel was powered 
by a spring which, when released, caused the wheel to revolve 
against a piece of iron pyrite and send off sparks into the powder. 
The final improvement in the firing mechanism of muskets was 
the flintlock. This mechanism consisted of a flint positioned op- 
posite a piece of steel (Fig. 4). When the spring controlling the 
flint was released, the flint arced forward striking the steel and 
causing sparks to drop into the flashpan. With a little bit of luck, 
the priming powder in the pan then ignited the powder in the 
bore to discharge the musket. Unfortunately, this did not always 
happen and the man behind the. gua was left with ndthing but a 
"flash in the pan." These improved muskets, however, were much 
♦ lighter than the original models (about 12 pounds , as comparec} 
to 20) and could be loaded and fired much more rapidly. Never- 
theless, the musket was a clumsy weapon, short ranged and far 
from accurate. The most expert marksman could not hope to hit 
^ a man-sized target at a range of more than 8Q^to 100 yards. 
The rifle, however, was a different story, and although there 
were only a few companies of riflemen in the Revolutionary 
forces, they made themselves felt. The American rifle, popularly 
known as the Kentucky rifle but manufactured chiefly in Penn- 
sylvania, had a long, rifled barrel and was exceedingly accurate 
\ at a range almost three times greater than that of a musket 
\(Fig. 5). There were, however, two drawbacks to this otherwise 
vtrf effective weapon — it was not equipped to carry a bayonet 
and reloading was a dangerously slow process. The rifle, therefore, 
was no substitute for the musket in an infantry charge where 
widespread, "rapid" fire was the key factor in checking the op- 
posing forces before they could get close ejiough to engage in 
hand-to-hand combat. Until its loading process was finally speeded 
up, which did not come about until the mjddle of the nineteenth 
century, the rifle served best as an ambush weapon in guerrilla 
type actions, a form of combat that the colonists, many of whom 
^ ' were experienced hunters and Indian fighters, used to great ad- 
vantage against the British. /-^ 
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Copyright National Rifle Associatton of Amcricu. Reproduced 
, permission of The Amtrican Riflrm 

Figur* 5, Kentucky rifU of th« Kavolutionary War era. 

Although the pace was slow, technological innovations were 
appearing on many fronts in the relatively peaceful years between 
the Revolution and the War of 1812. For example, after years 
of experiments and failures, Robert FuHon produced the first 
commercially ^successful steamboat, the Clermont (Fig. 6). His 
boat was launched on the Hudson River and made a record run 
from New York to Albany and back. In England, the first steps 
were being taken in the development of railroads, but perhap^ 
the most significant step forward into the machine age at that 
time was taken by Eli Whitney* 

Whitney is probably best remembered for having invented the 
cotton gin, an ingenious device for removing the seeds from 
cotton fibers and doing it far more quickly and cleanly ^than it 
could be done by hand. Unfortunately, however, although the 
cotton gin brought tremendous prosperity to the South, it brought 
none to Mr. Whitney who was unable to realize any profits from 
it. Casting about for some^'Other source of income, Whitney 
discovered that the US Government was in need of a large sup- 
ply 0^ muskets because of renewed trouble with England. He 
persuaded the Government to give him the musket contract by 
offering a compfetel) new concept of precision tooling that would 
greall> speed up the manufacturing process. Until Whitney's unique 
machines took over the job, muskets had been entirely handmade 
by gunsmiths who were artists as well as craftsmen. Each part 
was paljnMakingl> hand tooled to fit the particular musket for which 
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it was intended, but the work was time consuming and the partis 
so produced were not uniform from gun to gun. Whitney, how- 
ever, conceived and built a series of machines, each of which was 
»^ designed to turn out one particular part, in quantity and .uni- 
formly'^looled. These standardized parts could then be used inter- 
changeably so that the completion of any one musket was not held 
up for want of a part. Although Whitney applied his revolutionary 
ideas to the manufacture of weapons, the techniques he developed 
marked the beginning of mass production^ in all kinds of goods. 




Figur* 6. Robert Fulion's tttamboat iht CUrmont. 
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BETWEEN WARS 

Following the Revolution, the American people st^U felt that a 
strong military force could threaten individual liberty. As a result, 
no permanent army was maintained after the close of the Revolu- 
tion. However, .the United States was in trouble with Britain, 
France, and the Barbary States of North Africa almost bd^ore thc,^ 
ink was dry on the docuinent ending the Revolution. From' 
1802 until 1815,' the small iJS Navy fougljit off and on against 
the North African pirates who had long ^^raided Mediterranean 
commerce. England did riot vacate US frontier areas or cease in- 
citing Indian hostilities as agreed in provisions of the peace of 
Paris of 1783. Both Britain and France, involved in the Napo- 
leonic Wars, began to prey upon American ships engaged in neu- 
tral trade and in other ways created friction with the US Govern- 
ment. Washington, recognidng the ijeed for a period of peace in 
order to build up the strength of the new nation, proclaimed neu- 
trality in 1793. Neutrality, however, was difficult to achieve. A les- 
son as yet unlearned by many was evident at this early date — a 
national objective can seldom be attained unless a nation has the 
strength to attain it. 

The interval between the close of the American Revolution 
and the War of IS 12 also witnessed certain basic changes in the 
general administration of war-waging agencies. The most significant 
were the provisions of the new Constitution, adopted in 1789, 
which gave Congress the power to declare war, raise armies, and 
provide for a navy. The Constitution, also made the President. 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forccf ^nd assigned to him 
all executive powers. Thus the Secretary of* War was now re- 
sponsible directly to the President instead of Congress! At first, 
thfc War Department had jurisdiction over naval affairs as well as 
the Army since there was as yet no Navy. In 1798, however. 
Congress provided for a Navy, reestablished the Marine Corps, 
and created the Department of the Navy. The Military Academy 
at West Point was established in 1802. 

During this period, the United States needed a military estab^^" 
lishment primarily to cope with hostile Indians who continued to 
attack its frontier settlements. The standing force was seldom suf- 
ficient to prevent Indian attacks, and the militia was often needed 
to aid in repelling them. The weakness of the Regular forces 
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had other results as well. It ip.Wted insu)!s >and aggression, from 
the European powers. The United States was far removed from 
Europe, however, and the danger of invasion was slight. 



As a, result of certain insults to US diplomatic representa- 
tives and actions of the French fleet against American commerce, 
US warships and commissioned privateers began to mtack French 
ships in \19i. Within a short time, however, the United States 
became more provoked over British naval actions* them over French 
activities. Bvitish interference with trade, British confiscation of 
American cargoes, and the forceful impressment of. American sea- 
men into the Royal British Navy aroused thh people of the United 
States. They also resented the fact that the British continued ro 
arm Indians who raided the western settlements. The US Govern- 
ment 'had responded to these actions by placing an embargo 
on British and French goods, but without noticeable success. Fi- 
nally, American resentments led President James Madison to rec- 
ommend war in 1812. 



Shortly after the declaration of war against Britain in 1812, 
Congress voted to quadruple the size of the active military forces 
and to use the militia. A bounty of $16, in addition to 3. months' 
pay and 160 acres of land upon satisfactory completion of ser- 
vice, were offered to encourage enlistment in the Regular Army. 
In spite of these inducements, howevei;, recruiting was very slow 
and the forces assembled were, for the most part, not too ef- 
ficient, the weakest link being the militia. Varying greatly in ; 
strength and general worth, with undisciplined troops and poorly 
trained officers, the militia demonstrated once again all of its old 
weaknesses. Now, howeVer,. there was an additional difflculty. 
Some of the states, principally in New England, opposed the war 
and objected to any use of their troops. On occasion, certam gov- 
ernors refused to honor the President's requisitions. They took 
the stand that the call for militia was authorized onl> for such 
specific purposes as repelling invasion, suppressing insuxrectlon, 
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and .executing the laws of the United States. On several occasions, 
State militia refused to cross the Canadian border. 

At the outbreak of war, the US Navy consisted of onix a few 
ships, brigs, frigates, and gunboats. There were no battleships. 
The Department of the Navy did not even have drydocks. Except 
for the naval establishment at Washington, the navy yards were in a 
state of neglect. A few months earlier Congress had refused ap- 
propriations for the construction of larger vessels, although it 
made provision for a fleet of privateers. 

In forces in being and in available resources,. Jhe, British were 
far superior to the United States in 1812. This also was true 
of the British fleet, which was the most powerful in the world 
^ at that time. Because of their involvement in the war with France, 
' however, the British committed only-a small percentage of their 
land and sea forces to the war with the United States. 

In spite of such handicaps as the ,poor leadership, inadequate 
training, and the insufficient strength of the Regular Armxj plus 
difficulties with the state militias, American forces finally prevailed 
against the enemy. Andrew Jackson successfully defended New 
Orleans (Fig. 7); the small professional Navy, supplemented by 
j)rivateers, wreaked havoc upon British'' commerce plying western 
waters; aiid Perry's victory on Lake Erie added immensely to Navy 
prestige. ^ , 

MUHajy Policy After the War of 1112 

The second war with Britam proved to be an undertaking for 
which the United States was ill prepared. The fighting was in- 
conclusive, but British alarm over threatening political conditions 
Jn Europe finally permitted the United States to conclude a rela- 
tively mild treaty of peace. The treaty provisions settled few of 
the grievances which had caused the wafj however. 

The War of 1812, with its many military failures, impressed 
upon Americans the necessity for a peacetime defense establish- 
ment composed pf professionals. Both the Army and the Navy 
received greater appropriations than had heretofore been the 
policy of peacetime Congresses. Increased appropriations, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to meet military needs on the extending 
frontiers and those resulting from the nation's expanding interna- 
tional role. 
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Three years after the War of 1812 Congress set the maximum 
strength of the Regular Army at 6,000. During the next 25 years 
the strength of the Regular Army fluctuated somewhat, depending 
largely upon the nature and extent of recurring troubles with the 
Indians. 

This period also witnessed a significant development in Ameri- 
can foreign policy — the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. * 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND MANIFEST DESTINY . 

The* Monroe Doctrine was announced by President James 
Monroe in his message to Congress in December 1823. In broad 
terms the doctrine declared that the United States would consider 
as dangerous to its peace and safety any attempt of European 
powers to extend their political system to any portion of the West- 
em Hemispherp. 

Two separate causes prompted President Monroe to include 
this policy statement in his message. In the first place, in 1821 
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the Russian Czar had issued a decree }>y which foreign vessels 
werejorbiddcn to approach within 100 miles of the territories 
claimed by Russia along the northwest coast of North America. 
The tenitory included present-day Alaska. The claimed territory 
was reserved exclusively to Russian subjects for commerce, whal- 
ing, fishing, and other industrial pursuits. This decree was con- 
tested jby the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams. In the 
course of his negotiations with the Russians, Secretary Adams fol- 
lowed th& policy that European states could claim, no right to 
establish colonies in the New World. President Monroe adopted 
this principle and elaborated on it in his message, declaring "the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subject for further colonization by any European 
power." ' 

The Monroe Doctrine was further prompted by the possibility 
that ^continental European powers might attempt to restore to 
Spain the South American colonies that had rebelled against its 
rule. Actually, by 1823, most of these colonies had won their 
independence and, were so recognized by the United States. The 
possibility did exist,, however, that some effort would be made to 
regain them, and in the face of this possibility. President Monroe 
declared that the attempt of any European power to oppress or 
"control the forther colonies would be viewed by the United States 
as an unfriendly act. 

Because of their profitable trade with South America, the British 
elected to forget old enemies and back the United States in up- 
holding the doctrine, and with their help it became an effective 
policy for the defense of this Hpmisphere. Unaided, the small US 
Navy and standing Army could not have deterred the colonial 
ambitions of the continental powers, but the combination of the 
United States and the British Empire was too fonnidable to be 
x:hallenged. The Monroe Doctrine, supported by the British 
Navy, prevented a succession of wars that could have wrecked the 
economic and political growth of the United States. 

Beginning in the 1830s the spirit of manifest destiny also 
played an increasing role in United States political growth. Those 
who believed in manifest destiny considered it inevitable tffat 
American democrac> and ideals would engulf the whole of Amer- 
ica, 
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Stimulated by this belief ^and excited by the prospect of ad- 
venture , and new land, many Americans began pushing farther 
and farther west, across the Mississippi and eventually into the Mex- 
ican territory of Texas. V 
Texas ha$ had a lop"; and colorful history. An^ng other bits 

' of interesting information about the state is the fact that Texas 
is the only State to have been ah independent nation before join- 
ing the Union, For about 300 years, the^area now included in the 

• sUtc of Texas was controlled by Spain. In 1821, Mexico, of 
which Texas was a part, won its independence from Si)ain. For 
the next 15 years (1821-1836) Texas was, in effect, a province 
of^ Mexico. During this period, emigrants ffcmi'the United States, 
attracted bx the promise of generous* land grants, 'moved into the 
area, j In 1821, Slqihen F. Austin led 300 families into Texas and 
begaA colonizhig land granted by Mexico. Other groups followed, 
and by 1836^ there were probably four times more settlers from 
the United §tates than Mexicans in the territory. The Mexican 
Government became concerned over the increasing, nimibcr of 
Anglo-American ' colonists but was too busy with affairs within 
Mexico to exercise fipn control over the region. The settlers, on 
the other hand, because of their different language and culture, 
were prone to virtually ignore the Mexican Government. Finally 
Mexico attempted to regam its control over the colonis^J5 through 
such actions as abolishing slavery, levying taxes, and establishing 
military garrisons in the ar^a. As a last resort, the Mexican Gov- 

^iment declared martial law and trifed to disarm the Texans. 
The Texans were naturally resentful of these acts and were soon 
engaged in open warfare with the Mexican forces. In 1836, Texas 
declared its independence and confirmed this declaration a month, 
later by* defeating the Mexicans at the Battle of San Jacmto. 

Texas remained independent for nine years, but sentiment was 
buildi/g, both in the new republic and In the Unitec' States, for 
Texas to become part rf the United States. This finally occurred 
in 1845, when Texas wds admitted to the Union as the 28th 
state. The annexation of Texas, however, did not end the trou- 
bles between the United Stated and its hostile neighbor to the 
south. Mexico refi^sed to recognize the new status of Texas and 
continued to be a stumbling block to US ambitions for further 
westward ^expansion. A clash between the two countries was in- 
evitable. ' . 
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THE MEXICAN WAR, 1846-1848 

With Texas now in the. Union, the United States next attempted 
— to bu y from Mexico the territories of California and New Mexico 
but with no success. Mexico not only turned down the offer but 
refused to recognize the US claim that the border between Texas 
, and Mexico was the Rio Grande River, insisting instead that 
Texas ended at the Nueces River farther to the northeast. 

On orders from the President, Gen Zachaiy Taylor moved his 
forces into the disputed territory between the two rivers and es- 
tablished a fort on the bank of the Rio Grande directly across 
from the Mexican forces on the other side. Here they sat facing 
each other for two months. This ".cold^war" situation ended ab- 
ruptly, however, when the MexJcSns cipsscd the river and wiped 
out a US patrol. The war had be£un in earnest. . v ' 

The United States won/this war, even though its forces were 
outnumbered by the Mexicans. The victory can be attributed mainly 
to two factors: (I) for the first time in its history, the United 
StatSs had a group of professional military leaders, many of whom 
had been schooled at tbg Military Academy; and (2) these lead- 
ers were supported by professionally trained soldiers and volun- 
teers. Although it took two years of hard-fought batUes, the US 
forces pushed their way succcssfuUy to Mexico City, the capital, 
and occupied it. The Mexican Government had nq choice but to 
surrender (Fig. 8). 

By the terms of the peace treaty, Mexico recognized the Rio 
Girande as the Texas boundary and ceded California and New 
Mexico to the United States. The territory of New Mexico in- 
eluded what is now New Mexico, .-Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and 
parts' of Wyoming and Colorado. The western boundary of the 
United States extended, at last, to the Pacific Ocean. 

Milltkiy Forces in the Mcxloui Wiir 

On the eve of the^ conflict with Mexico, the strength of the US 
Army was just over 5,000. By the outbreak of the war, however, 
a system of general recruiting, for the Army at large, inaugu- 
rated as eariy as 1822, had proved far more successful than 
regimental recruiting. After having been accepted at specified de- 
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pots, the new recruits were given some training and then, on 
orders of the War Department, <vere assigned to regiments. 

Considerable progress had been made in maintaining a corps 
of professionally trained officers. As of 1845, approximately 500 
graduates of the Military Academy were in active military service. 
Congress had also provided the Army with a top-ranking officer, 
known as the Major General Commanding the Army. 

F(olIo^^ing the declaration of war, Congress authorized addi- 
Uonal recruiting for the Regular Army, with the enlistees to be 
accepted for a term of 5 years. It authorized the President to 
issue a call for volunteers for a term of 1 year or the duration 
of the war; increased the term of enlistment of "the inilitia (in 
case they shoujd be called) from 3 to 6 months; and gave the 
Chief Executive .the power to charter or purchase such vessels 
as might be suitable for public service. Volunteers were expected 
to provide their own uniforms, horses, and equipment and were 
promised eventual remibursement. 

During the Mexican War, the United States made relatively 
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little use of the militia because of i|s claim fo immunity from 
service outside the United States. Troops were better trained and 
disciplined than the Ainerican soldiers had been in previous wars, 
and this was reflected in the efficiency with which this war was 
fought. Nevertheless, the specter of short-term enlistments for the ' 
volimteer troops rose again to plague the military commanders. 
Despite the fact that the greatest strength of the Mexican Army 
was probably never above 36,000 m?n, US generals often found 
themselves commanding outnumbered forces. So serious was the 
situation that at one time near, the end of the war Gen Winfield 
Scott lost by enlistment termination some 4,000 men— nearly be- 
half of his entire army. As a result, he had to halt his advance on 
Mexico City and wait several weeks for replacements! Finally an 
American Army of less than 6,000 combat droops marched into 
the very heart of Mexico and captured the enemy capital, de- 
feating a Mexican army of four times its number. 

US forces were outnumbered and overextended in the heart of 
a hostile nation, but daring and capable generalship and the in« 
ability of the Mexicans to assume offensive action enabled General 
Scott to succeed in the assault upon Mexico City. Failure would 
have meant disaster and a long war. General Scott attributed the 
victory to professional leadership: 

I give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets the 
war between the United States and Mexico might, and probably would, 
have lasted some four or five years, with, in its first half, more defeats 
th«n victories falling to our share, whereas in less than two campaigns we 
conqtcred a great country and achieved a peace without the loss of a 
single battle or skirmish. 

Tcclinology after the Mexican War 

At the time of the US involvement in the war with Mexico, 
there had been no significant changes in weaponry. Muskets and 
cannons were the same as those used in the Revolutionary War 
and as the loading problem with the rifle had not yet been cor- 
rected, its use was still limited. In transportation and communica- 
tions, however, technology had brought some startling chants that 
were to have tremendous impact in future years, not only on 
military policy but on the whole economy of the United States. 

Steam power was transforming botlj^ater and land transpor- 
tation. Steamboats were in common use for river and coastline 
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travel and a .start had been made building steamships that couio 
cross the Atlantic. The first crossing of note was the Savaitnah, a 
sailing ship with an auxiliary engine and side paddle wheels 
which were used for part of the trip. The crossing from Savannah 
to Liverpool, made in 1819 was completed in 29Vi days. In 
1833, a Canadian built steamship crossed the ocean in 19 days 
and in 1838 a third steamship, the Great Western/ wnl from^Ncw 
York to England in only 15 days. The day of the sailing vessel 
was about over. 

The, day of the horse as the only means of moving a wagon 
or carriage was fading also, giving way to steam-powered rail- 
road trains. The original railroads were wooden tracks (later made 
of iron) on which horse-drawn wagons were used 'for liauling 
minerals, but various experiments were being made to develop a 
steam engine to haul the wagons. The firet engine capable of 
hauling freight was made in England in 1801. Then, m 1829, 
also in England, George Stephenson invented and built a loco- 
motive called the Rocket, which outdistanced any other chgincs 
of that time. The United States purchased its first two locomo- 
tives from England, but as they proved to be too heavy for Amer- 
ican tracks, all subsequent locomotives used in the United .States 
were manufactured locally. By the time of the Mexican War, there 
were numerous short-line railroads operating in the United States, 
although the first transcontinental line, the Union Pacific, was not 
completed until 1869, 

Another important breakthrough, this time in communications, 
came with the invention of the telegraph by Samuel Morse. Now 
messages could be transmitted almost instantly by means of a single 
overhead wire, usir ^ th6 earth as the other conductor to complete 
the circuit. Morse also developed, the code which bears his name, 
using combinations of dots and dashes representing the letters of 
the alphabet. . 

\ Also, in the early years of the nineteenth century; gun de- 
signers, particularly in France and England, were devoting their 
tima^and talents to correcting the loading difficulty of the rifle. 
The giw>ves in a rifled barrel were cut in a spiral pattern to give 
the bum a spinning motion when fired and, thus, greater accuracy. 
In order to achieve this motion, however, the bullet had to fit 
tightly against the grooves. The standard ammunition for the 
early rifles was a round ball, such as was used in ^muskets; but 
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while this type of ball would drop smoothly into a musket barrel, 
it had to be forced down a rifle barrel with time^onsuming blows 
of a ramrod. To the people woricing on the. problem, it became 
apparent that the trouble lay, not in the size of the bullet, but 
in its shapCy and experiments were begun in making^ elongated bul- 
lets which, when fired^ would expand against the gropves. Finally, 
Mini6, a Frenchman, perfected an elongated bullet with a cup- 
shaped cavity in its base; When the rifle was fired, the discharge 
forced the cup into the bullet causing the buUct to expand against 
the rifling. The Miiii6 btU^ as it came to be called^ slid easily 
into the barrel and could be quickly rammed home. At last, the 
rifle had become a practical weapon for all branches of the fight- 
ing forces; but since Mini6 did not produce this innovation until 
1649 y it was not used in combat until the Civil War. 

None of these innovations were sufficiently developed at the 
tunc, of the Mexican War to materially affect US military policy, 
but by the time of the Civil War, just a few years later, they vfcmld 
play an important role. 

THE CIVIL >VAR, 1861-1865 

The dust of the Mexican War had barely settled before the 
future of the United States was threatened with a far graver 
danger than foreign aggression. A widening breach between the 
northern ^d southern States, caused by disputes over economic, 
social and political differences, finally led to secession by the South- 
em Confederacy and the outbreak of the Civil War. 

CIyU War MUltary PoUcy ' 

Lincob was grief-stricken when faced with the necessity of going 
to war after Confederate forces fired on Fort Sumter. He had. 
hoped for a reconciliation but was nevertheless determined to pre- 
serve the Union at all costs. Military action, formerly an emer- 
gency measure to be applied against aggression from Without, now 
became a necessity for the preservation of the Republic against 
dissension from within the nation's own ^boundaries. 
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A reduction in the size of the Army to a peacetime status 
had begun as soon" as the Mexican War came to an end^ The vol- 
unteers were discharged and the new regiments of the Regular 
Army (the Mounted Rifles excepted) were mustered out. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, about one-third of ail Regular 
Army officers resigned io join the Confederate forces. Enlisted 
men were not permitted to resign and only a few deserted to the 
South. 

Following the attack on Fort Sumter, President Lincoln issued 
a call to^e States for volunteer militiamen to serve for 3 months, 
the maxun^m time possible under the law (the Militia Act of 
1795). More volunteered than had been called for and undoubt- 
edly even more could have been obtained. As in the past, how- 
ever, militia units represented varying degrees of combat efficiency. 
Some were well trained and equipped, while others existed in 
name only. Also there arose the usual problem of short-term en- 
listments. One militia unit, its term of service expired, actually 
marched to the rear to the sound of gunfire at the First Battle 
of Bull Run (Manassas) in July 18611 

When it appeared, in the spring of 1861, that a major war 
was inevitable. President Lincoln, on his own initiative (though 
later upheld by Congress) authorized an increase in the size 
of the Regular Army, and established the Volunteers. At no time 
during the war- was the Regular Army brought up to fuil strength 
because prospective recruits preferred the larger bonuses, the 
shorter enlistment periods, the less rigid discipline, and the more 
companionable atmosphere of the Volunteers. 

Recruits ppured in to Volunteer" units too fast for the Govern- 
ment to house, equip, and train them adequately. In many in- 
stances, the troops of these green Volunteer regiments chose their 
own company pfficers, who in turn were supposed to select all field 
grade officers except regimental officers. These were appointed by 
the State governors. In other cases, the governors appointed all 
the officers. As a result of these different systems, some unqual- 
ified officers were appointed. A reform soon required all officers 
to prove their fitness before examining boards. The President 
commissioned all Volunteer officers above the rank of colonel. 
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Some turned out to be political appointees — not all of whom were 
miKtarily competent— and others were Regular Army men. 

Soon after the First Battle of Bull-Rim, Congress authorized 
the President to enlist additional Volunteers for 6 months to 3 
years or the duration of the war. Tlje response was so vgreat 
that the prewar Army staff and administrative machinery had to be 
overhauled. As the war progressed, however, interest in volun- 
teering began to drop. Response to a call in July 1862 was slow 
despite the promise of a $100 bonus, but talk of a draft stimu- 
lated enlistments later. 

Early in 1863; Corlgress passed the li;nroUineQt Act, the first 
national conscription legislation in the historj' of the nation. It 
stipulated that all men between the ages of 20 and 45, with cer- 
tain exceptions, were liable for military service. Those who were 
enrolled were subject to call for 2 years and, once drafted, would 
serve for 3 years or the duration of the war. Unfortunately, 
the law was undfemocratic in that it permitted any draftee who 
could afford it to hire a substitute or to gain exemption by paying 
$300. The act proved to be verj' unpopular, as the draft riots in 
New York and Boston demonstrated, and it brought only a small 
number of men into the military service. The Goyemment even- 
tually abandoned thav^plaa for raising an army, but used it mean- 
while to stimulate volunteering. 

At the outbreak of the war, the United States Navy had only 
a few thousand men and at least a fifth of its officers resigned tb 
join the Confederacy. In 1861, simultaneous with authorizing an 
increase in the size of the Regular Army, President Lincoln raised 
the authorized strength of the Navy. Recruiting for the Navy was 
slower than for the land forces because bonuses and other induce- 
ments were not offered. In 1864, personnel had to be transferred 
from the Army to the Navy. The total Na\7 personnel by the end 
of the war was about 58,000 and the number of vessels in thd 
Navy totaled about 625 of which about 65 were ironclads. ' 

On receding frdm the Union, the Confederate States took pos- 
session of such Federal property within their borders as arsenals, 
forts, and navy yards. When Lincoln took office, the only strategic 
places within the confederacy still effectively controlled by the North 
were Fort Pickens at Pensacola, Florida, and Fort Sumter in 
Charleston Harbor. Meanwhile the Confederate Congress had cre- 
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atcd. war and navy 'departments^ comparable to those in the 
United States Government. , 

Early in March 1861, the Confederate Congress authorized the 
raising of volunteers. Recruiting^ howevcri was very slow until 
after President Lincoln's call for Union volunteer militiamen, which 
the South regarded as a virtual declaration of war. The Confed- 
erate Congress then recognized a state of war and authorized 
President Jefferson Davis to accept as many ^ volunteers as he 
deemed necessary. In addition, individual States called out their 
militias, Which were mustered into the service of the Confederacy. 
By the end of 1861, several hundred ^ousand men had offered 
their services, though the lack of arms and equipment made it 
impossible for many of them to be accepted. 

Like their counterparts in the North, the Southern young men. 
quickly lost their first enthusiasm, forcing th? South to resort to 
conscription before ihe North. The bulk of men in the Confed- 
erate service had enlisted for 1-year terms which began to expire 
in the spring of 1862, In order to preserve veteran armies as well 
as to secure new recruits, the Confederate Congress, -^in April 
1862, passed a conscription act providing that men betwcn 18 
and 35 were liable for military duty. A few months later, the age 
was raised to 45, and in 1864, these limit$ were extended to be- 
tween 17 and 50. Such persons as State officials, ministers, teach- 
ers, editors, conscientious objectors, railway employees, millers, 
and one white man of military age on each plantation where 
there were a specified number of Negro slaves were exempt from 
• military service. For a time a vulnerable draftee could hire a sub- 
stitute. As in the North, conscription in the Confederacy brought 
relatively few troops into the military service but did stimulate vol- 
unteering. 

Civil War Military Technology 

The influence of machines and their products was so important 
' during the American Civil War that it is frequently called the fij»t 
modem war. In this war, force was exerted beyond the bmle 
areas to destroy the enemy*s capacity to support troops and to 
^ undermine the will of the civilian population to continue the fight. 
Such force is illustrated by the Union use, early in the war, of a 
naval blockade of the South. This was an effective technique of 
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economic warfare directed against the entire population. Sheri- 
dan's devastation 6f;crops in the fertile Shenandoah Valley in 
Virginia, and Sherman's march through Georgia were further ex- 
amples of the same tactics. 

' The Civil War was the first major war in which railroads were 
used extensively for the transportation of men and supplies, though 
troops still marched on foot in most of the campaigns. Use of the 
railroads tended to speed up strategic movements and permitted 
the supply of an army from a point many hundreds of miles away 
from the battle area. There was also the newly invented tele- 
graph, whfch, while not yet nationwide, was sufficiently established 
to contribute to the mobility and control of the striking forces. 
Messages and orders could now be transmitted almost instantly 
between any two points connected by the lines. 

Other important technological developments came into use for 
the first time during the Civil War. Among these were ironclad 
battleships, which dramatically proyed that wooden ships were ob- 
solete; metallic cartridges for use in breech-loading repeating ri- 
fles» the Catling machine gun (Fig. 9); improved revolvers; hand 
grenades; land mines; electrically exploded torpedoes; steamboats 
which made every navigable stream an important artery of supply; 
balloons for observation (Fig, 10); and even the production of wire 
in sufficient qu^mtities to make wire entanglements practical. Most 
of these developments came too late, were too imperfect, or were 
available in too few numbers to be decisive; but the railroad and 
increased firepower were two innovations which had marked ef- 
fects upon the strategy and tactics of the Civil War. 

The network of rail lines, more dense in the North than in 
the South, linked cities and strategic areas but it also tended 
to tie an advancing force to its tracks when the force depended 
on the railroad for transport and supplies. The rail lines were 
also a mixed blessing for the towns that bordered on them. When 
the railroads were attacked, the towns which depended on them 
for supplies suffered. 

Increased firepower during the* Civil War resulted from> im- 
proved shoulder guns and cannon with rifled barrels which be- 
came available in quantity for military use. These, combined vrith 
new type ammunition — the streamlined aiiimurl * for rifles, in- 
vented by Minie, and a similar cylindrical-shaped projectile used 
in cannon — enabled projectiles to travel faster, straighter, and far- 
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FIgurt 9. Tfi« Oatll'nf machln* gun. On tK» l^-^i .original imxlcl umkI In tK« Civil 
War. On th«' right ii o mod«m vtriion a^opt«uVfor ui* on alrcrcriFt. 



Jhcr (Fig, 11), The increased range of weapons made losses al- 
most prohibitive in a frontal attack by either mfantry or cavalry. 
This was particularly true when the enemy was lodged behind 
breastworks or in trenches. Both sides eventually learned this in the 
Civil^ War. Long-range artillery broke up the massed enemy cavalry 
and infantry. In particular, improved cannister and grapcshot and 
the exploding shell created havoc at greater distances. The im- 
proved rifles made entrenched defenses necessary to keep casualty 
rates down* Railroads and better highways now permitted trans- 
porting the great weights of cannon. Cavalry were sdll useful for 
reconnaissance and, especially when equipped with breech-loading 
carbines, very dangerous in forays behind the normal batlle- 
linei^. Gtn Philip Sheridan of the Union forces and Gen J. £. B« 
SttMurt of the Confederacy, were noted for their spectacular and 
successful cavalry raids. 

On the sea, the North began with a big advantage over the 
South. At the outset of the war it had a merchant marine i>ec- 
ond only to that of Great Britain, with a great majority of its 
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ships sailing out of New England home ports. The US Navy 
possessed 42 warships. Of .these, 4 were late-design steam frigates 
and 15 were screw-driven cruiser sloops. 

Secretary of the Navy Gideon Wells^ aggressively attempted to 
enforce an announced blockade of the South, which had a coast- 
line 3,500 miles long. Such a blockade seemed necessary because 
the <South's economy was based upon the production and sale of 
cotton; the Confederacy had to export cotton to Europe in ex- 
change for the materiel with which to carry on the war. 

The naval blockade employed by the North during the war se- 
verely curtailed the South^s foreign trade and doomed its econ- 
omy and war effort to collapse. In spite of some noteworthy at- 
tempts by the Confederacy to break it, the blockade was successful. 
Its success rested in no small measure on the industrial capacity of 
the North to build the ships which made it possible. 

The Confederate Navy began with almost no warships, guns, 
ammunitibn, and materiel, butt it had experienced naval officers 
who had formerly served with the US Navy. Resourceful men in 
this group sought to make up for ^lack of conventional fighting 
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(FInl pHotofraph of !hc US Army In combat.) 
Figure 11. ArliiUry deployed a! th« taltU of Fredericksburg, Virginia^ 1M3. 



equipment and to break the strangling Northern blockade by un- 
conventionaMnnovations in shipbuilding. Two of these efforts 
deserving spcciarfnehiroh were ironclads and submarines. Each 
effort, though based on ideas by no means new, nonetheless made 
a clear contribution to naval warfare. 

A scuttled Union ship, the Memmac, was raised by the Con- 
federates, stripped do>yn, and a rooflike casemate built over its 
deck. The sloping sides were covered with 4-inch iron plates 
and provided with eight broadside guns and four fore-and-aft 
pivot guns. The ship was rechristeried the Virginia. 

The vessel attacked the Union blockade fleet off Newport 
News, Virginia, on 8 March 1863. Its quick success in sinking 
two wooden ships and damaging another caused consternation in 
the Union Navy. The next morning, in attempting to cpntinuci the 
kill, this ironcljid met the new Union ironclad, the Monitor, wltich 
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had just steamed from New York. The Monitor, with low free- 
board (the ^height of iht first deck from the water) and a single 
revolving gun turret now engaged the Virginia in a celebrated 
^ standoff duel— the first battle between maneuverable, power- 
driven, armored ships. The implications made clear by this battle 
drastically changed the navies of the wOrld (Fig. 12). 

The Confederate Navy can be credited with an innovation that 
was to become very significant in future naval warfare. The Con- 
federates, after five attempts, each of which cost the lives of the 
crew, succeeded in constructing a workable submarine, the David. 
The propeller had to be turned by a hand crink and there were 
two water tanks which could be filled or emptied»iiirough valves. 
Iron castings bolted to the keel could be detached for surfacing: 
The submarine was not a totally new idea-— experiments in de- 
signing such a craft had beeji tried as early as the seventeenth 
century, and a , tiny submarine, the Turtle, was used iA the Rev- 
olutionary War in an effort to plant an explosive in the hull of 
a British warship. (The attempt failed.) These earlier subs were 
small, one-man structures about the size of a rowboat, but the 
David was the first multicrew submarine and the first effective 
one. Primitive as it was, the David accomplished its mission of tor- 
pedoing and sinking a Union vessel, and even though the sub it- , 
self was sunk by the explosion of the torpedoes, its brief per- 
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formancc had a profound effect on the thinking of naval planners. 

The Civil War not only preserved the Union, it also had; ^ 
strong mtcrnational impact. Military power built up during the Civil 
War and in bemg at the end of thcF conflict gave the United State? 
ft new importance in^ the eyes of European nations. 

:.■ 

WORDS, PJHRASES AND NAMES TO REMEMBER 



Ausun, Mepnen r. 


Manifest Destiny 


bounty jumpers 


Matchlock 


\^iermoni 


Merrimac 


Commander in Chief 


militia 


Uavia 


. Mini^ ball 


1/avis, jenerson 


Minuteman 


Enrollment Act 


Monitor 


flashpan 


Monroe Doctrine 


flintlock 

• 


Morris, Robert 


freeboard 


Morse, Samuel 


Fulton, Robert 


musket 


Gatling machine gun 


Savannah 


isolationism 


Sheridan, Philip 


Jackson, Andrew 


Stuart, J.E.B. 


Kentucky rifle 


wheel lock 




Whitney, Eli 



REVIEW QUESTIONS 



1. What factors influenced US military policy in the United States throughout 
.» its earlier history? What was the effect of tliesc influences? 

2. How were forces raised for the Continental Army? What were the problems 
involved? 
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3. What WM the sUmtt of (ccliiiology in weapons, transpodation, and com- 
muakatioBs at the time of the Revohitkm? -Expliiin Ell Whitney's inno- 
vation hi the manufacture of muskets and tell Its significance. 

4: What chat^ hi military policy occured as the result of the War of lau? 

5. What was. the Monroe Doctrine and how did it affect the future of'the 
United States? What was the meaning of Manifest Desthly? 

€. What new ter.ritories did the United States icain aa a result of the Mexican 
War? 

7. What technoloficat innovations had been developed by the time of the 
Civil War? * 

«. What binovations had the greatest Impact In both land and sea warfare in 
the Civil War? 

9. What were the differences hi enlistment practices and organization between 
the Union and Confederate forces? 



THINGS TO DO 



♦ I. Select a major battle fought by the United States in any one of the wars 
idijkcusscd in this chapter and report on the forces, tactics, and military 
equipment employed. 

2. Visit a nearby museum and look at the exhibits of technological inno- 
vations developed in the eigHtcenth and nineteenth centuries. These would 
include weaponry, transportation, communications or industrial machinery. 

3 Select one of the outstanding military leaders (North or South) of the 
Civil War and give a class report on his role in the war. 
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- 'T. "5- J* . " ^^V^^^Ir ^^r^^- • W^^^ w^f^wr ■p^i miliar-' 



While the united states did ^lot emerge from the 
Civil War as a great world power, the war did demonstrate the 
increased military capabilities of this nation and gave it a new 
importance in the eyes of the world. In fact, awareness of US 
military strength was undoubtedly a factor in the decision of 
Napoleon' III to abandon his plans for French domination of 
Mexico. Following its usual practice of rapid demobilization, how- 
ever, the United States did not maintain its armed strength for 
long. 
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POST-CIVU. WAR MILFfARY FORCES 

Within a 'few months following the end of the war, most of 
the Union forces were demobilized. Army forces were depicted to 
the point where they were not^always able to control and con- 
tain hostile Indian tribes. Despite its loss of personnel, however, 
the Army did take steps to improve the quality of its professional 
forces. 

In the interval, between 1865 and 1898, both the basic and 
professional education of the small complement of Army person- 
nel was improved. Included in these improvements was a require- 
ment that recruits be able to read and write and that general 
schools be maintained for enlisted men in all permanent camps 
and garrisons. The Army began to require annual efficiency re- 
ports for all officers and examinations for promotions. Also, the 
War Department fostered measures that would strengthen the units 
of the State militia, or National Guard as they were being called at 
this time, and bring about some measure of coordination between 
them and the Regular Army. 

The postwar reduction of the .Army was accompanied by a 
similar cutback in naval strength. Not only did training of naval 
personnel come to a halt, so di4 shipbuilding. The Navy suf- 
fered further from the sale or drydocking of many warships. Many 
Government officials were hesitant to adopt new technological 
advances. For example, President Grant's Secretary of the Navy 
forbade the use of steam power except in harbors or calm waters. 

During the 1870s, the Navy was ranked twelfth in seapower, 
behind even China and Denmark. In fatt, the US Navy did not 
possess a single armored ship until the 1880s, when several 
new cruisers of limited range were launched. These ships carried 
8-inch guns and were equipped with armor and turrets. 

Failure to create an adequate naval arm made it difficult for 
the United States to defend itself abroad. An illustration of this 
occurred in 1889 when the German Kaiser, supported by a strong 
navy, attempted to assume control of the Samoan Islands. Fortu- 
nately for the United States, just as the German and US naval - 
units in the harbor of Apia were about to clash, a hurricane 
and tidal wave destroyed some of the ships and prevented a show- 
down battle. The Samoan episode served a useful purpose, how- 
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ever, Weakness at a critical' moment called the attention of US 
military leaders to the fact that a first«class Navy was necessary 
to protect US interests. Soon after this, the United States began 
to watch more carefully the events taking place across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific and to proceed with a building and training pro- 
gram which would enable it to carry out naval theories in actual 
practice. These preparations were later justified by naval successes 
in the Spanish-American War. ' 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, IS98 

When the Cuban insunection against ^ain broke out in 189S» 
there was widespread indignation in the United States over the 
harsh measures employed by the Spanish Ck^mnnieht to suppress 
the rebellion. Furthermore, the United States was well aware of 
the strategic importance of Cuba to- its. future in the Caribbean 
area. In the interest of hemispheric security, as well as for hu- 
manitarian reasons, it was a natural step for the United States 
to side with the Cubans in their effort to gain independence, a 
step which inevitably led to armed conflict with Spain. 

S^MiiWh-AiiMriaui War MlUtivy Policy 



US sympathy for Cuban revolutionaries, coupled with the un* 
explained sinking of the US battleship Maise during a call at 
Havana Harbor in February 1898, led to demands for war 
(Fig. 13). So strong were the demands that on 19 April 1898 
Congress passed a resolution recognizing the mdependence of 
Cuba and authorizing military action it its support. Spain was de- 
feated in less than one year. 

The United States emerged from its victory over Spain pos- 
sessing the Territory of Puerto Rico and having temporary custody 
of Cuba and the Philippine Islands. Alaska had already been 
purchased from Russia some years before; and m 1898, the 
l^Hawaiian Republic became a US possession, with settlers from 
the mainland playing a part not unlike the one played by earlier 
US settlers in Texas. Its interests and influence now being so 
greatly expanded, the United States was forced to cast off, tem- 
porarily at least, its traditional shell of isolationism. The nation 
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Figure 13. The tinking of th« Maimi. 



was now one of the leading international powers, with areas 
of potential friction, both to the east and to the west, and with an 
acute need for an enlarged Regular Army and a two-ocean Navy 
to defend its interests. ^ 
On the eve of the war with Spain, troops of the US Regular/ 
Army, although relatively few in number, were well trained; 
Nevertheless, with few units larger than a regiment, and with- 
out a well-organized high command, the Army was ill-prepared for 
full-scale war. 

Following the declaration of war. Congress authorized an in- 
crease in the size of the Regular Army and authorized the 
President to call for volunteers. In the general enthusiasm for 
the war, almost 1,000,000 men volunteered. As in the past, how- 
ever, many of these volunteers preferred to enlist in their local 
Naitioiuri Guard units. 

'Pie use of the National Guard posed a number of problems. 
Almost all of the Guard units were infantry, many of which were 
poorly trained, equipped, and disciplined. The organization of the 
National Guard varied so much from state to state that there 
seemed to be as many armies as there were states. Furthennorc, 
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the units jealously guirdcd their individual rights and opposed 
»ny suggestion of Regular Army control. An added complication 
was the question of the legality of sending the National Guard 
to serve out of the country. 

A few regiments were raised as US Volunteers, separated 
from the Regular Army or the National Guard. Tfiese units suf- 
fered from poor oraganization and administration. Many <rf the 
rfficcrs lacked training; equipment and suppUes were inadequate; 
saniution and medical services were dangerously poor; much of 
the food was unfit to eat; and weapons and ammunition were 
obsolete. The Regular Army fared better than the Volunteers, 
but here, too, equipment, particularly clothmg, was in short 
supply. 

On the other hand, due to the construction and moderniza- 
tion program of the previous 10 years, the US Navy was far 
better prepared for war with Spain than the Army. Unlike .the 
Anny, the Navy had no serious recruiting or training problems. 
Its only real handicap was the panic-stricken cities along the 
Atlantic coast which demanded protection from attack by the 
Spanish fleet. Although their fears were groundless— the Spanish 
were solely concerned with reaching some safe port in the West 
Indies—the outcry was so great that the Navy was forced to 
split its strength and station £^ squadron of vessels along the east 
coast, to cabn the fdghtened citizenry. 

DfTtlopiiMots after (iw Spuiltli*Aniericaii War 

The Spanish-American War was a short one, but it taught 
the United States a number of valuable lessons on preparedness 
and organization. The Navy, thanks to several years of buildup 
and training, was not caught unprepared, but the Array was not 
only small, it had no mobilization plan, and had no experience 
in joint operations with the Navy. Havmg no plan for mobiliza- 
adn, the War Department found itself floundering in a morass of 
problems trying to train, equip, and supply a wartime army. There 
were severe shortages, not only in weapons, but in sucfr basic 
necessities as food, clothing, sanitation, and medical care. Lack 
of proper medical care and decent sanitation were the worst 
problems. More men were incapacitated or died from malaria, 
typhoid, and yellow fever than from enemy bullets. Grim as it 
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ivas for the victims, however, this situation produced onp great 
benefit (too late, of course, for the troops in this war) the 
Medical Corps launched a project to determine tho causes of 
yellow fever and stamp it out. This developed into a permanent 
program of research and study to protect the health of US troops 
from the ravages of disease and climate. 

At the close of the Spanish-American War, the United States 
did not demobilize its Armed Forces as completely as it had done 
in other postwar periods. The nation was now fast emerging as 
a world power, with major commitments in various parts of the 
globe. For several years, a large part of the Regular Army 
served outside the continental United States in such places as 
Alaska, Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Chindse main- 
land. 

In the years preceding World War I, the Regular Army never 
reached the 100,000-man strength authorized by Congress in 
1901. Nevertheless, a small addition was made to the Army 
organization which was to become ycry large and very important 
in future military policy and strJUegy. This seemingly insignificant 
addition was the establishment of the Aeronautical Division of the 
Amy Signal Corps in 1907. It consisted of one officer and one 
enlisted man. Army aviation was finally officially recognized in 
July 1914 when Congress created the Aviatipn Section of the 
Signal Corps and authorized a strength of 60 officers and 260 
enlisted men. / 

During this time sonic basic changes were made in the or- 
ganization and administration of the nation's defense forces. Prob- 
. ably the most significant was the elimination of dual control over 
the Army inherent in the arrangement whereby the Commanding 
.General exercised discipline and control over the troops in the 
field while the Secretary of War, operating through bureau chiefs, 
handled administrative and fiscal matters. Upon the urgent recom-, 
mendations of Secretary of War Elihu Root, Congress, in 1903, 
replaced the Commanding General with a Chief of Staff, who was 
the responsible adviser and executive agent of the President through 
his Secretary of War. To assist the Chief of Staff, a . General 
Staff Corps was organized, composed of selected officers whose 
full-time duties consisted of formylating general policies and pre- 
paring military plans and programs. Numerous reforms affecting the 
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nohcombat services also were accomplished. Army schools which 
existed prior to 1898 were reorganized and new ones created. 

Some effort was made to improve National Guard training and 
to bring its organization and equipment mo^ in line with the 
Regular Army. The Militia Ad ol 1903 proyided the Guard with 
funds^ prescnoed regular drill sessions, and set up annual training 
periods. Joint maneuvers involving the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard units, were held from time to time. Subsequent ^ 
changes betweeui 1908 and 1914 incjlided giving the President 
authority to prescribe the length of . time the Guard might be 
called to Federal service and, with jhe advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint all officers of the Guard while it was in Federal 
service. / - 

Even before the Spanish-American War, the United States 
had a fairly respectable hayal force. Following that war the 
"Big Navy*' policy was ably championed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who succeeded ^n adding .51 vessels to the Navy be- 
tween 1902. and 1906. ^y 1906 the United States held third 
place (after Great Britain and France) among the principal naval 
poweis. Regular increases in the Navy provided for 12 first-class 
battleships from 1906 to 1914, after which the tempo was in- 
creased (Fig. 14). T^here was a corresponding increase in Navy 

and Marine Corps, personnel. 

/ 

Mllitory Technology « 

The period after the Spanish-American War brought revolu- 
tionary new technological changes in US weapons and military 
Equipment. Many new^ discoveries of science were put to work 
to make the Na^ more effective. Submarine development Was 
emphasized, andf^ by 1911, the Navy had acquired 28 sub- 
marines. The Astroyer ^ was developed as a fast scout, as an 
escort to screen larger men-of-war, and as an offensive fighter 
in its own right. The destroyer's primary weapon was the steam 
torpedo which was capable of sinking a cruiser. Naval gunnery 
was vastly improved by such devices as the telescopic sight, 
range finders, and centralized fire control. Better communications 
resulted from the use of electronic communications equipment. 
No longer would the whereabouts of ships at sea be unknown 
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R9ur* 14. A US battltihlp, eirco 1904. 

to commands on land as was the case during the whole of the 
celebrated voyage of the USS Oregon when it raced from the 
west coast of North America completely around South America 
to join th<^>Atfiantic fleet at the outbreak of hostilities with Spain 
in 1898. . " ' 

The Panama Canal, completion of wlBch was spurred by the 
voyage of the Oregon, was a major technolo^cal achievement. 
This made it unnecessary for the US Navy to maintain botji an 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleet for many years. 

In 1903, a great American invention, destined to upset estab- 
lished procedures of war, was not given immediate military recog- 
nition in this country. The airplanefs first military development 
took place in Europe. Not until 1909 was the first US military 
airplane accepted from the Wright brothers (Fig. 15). World 
naval aviation had its beginning when the French aviator Bleriot 
flew across the English Channel in July 1909. In 1910, the US 
Navy conducted test* to determine the practicability of having 
an airplane land on or take off from the deck of a ship, but 
these experiments were limited, due to lack of sufficient funds. 
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By 1916, at a time when European nations Wv^.rc already cm- 
ploying this new invention in combat, the United vStates had only 
a few planes in commission, and these were baivtly airworthy. 
The first US attcmipt to make practical military use of the air- 
plane was in the Mexican border expedition of 1916. All eight 
craft committed were lost to mishap or mcchapical failure. 

Technological advances in the Navy were pandleled in the 
Army, particularly in small arms, artillery, and ammunition. The 
improved bolt-action, magazine-type Sprij^gfidd. rifle was J^dopted 
in 1903 at about the same time that .the 45-calibcr automatic 
pistol was developed for close fighting. Also machine guns were 
greatly improved. In the artillery, the old .muzzle-loading cannons 
were replaced by breechloaders; smokeless powder was intro- 
duced; and artillery pieces were equipped with the hydropncu* 
matk itcoll syston, which prevented them from rolling back and 
having to. be repositioned after each blast. These improvements 
permitted more rapid firing, and the accuracy and range of all 
classes of artillery were markedly increased as well. Most of 
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these changes were to have a tremendous impact during World 



WORLD WAR I, 1914-1918 



Before 1914, European naUons were divided by a number .of 
issues. Among these differences were rivalries concerning colonies 
and resjentments over past wars. As nations sought to protect 
thenaselvcs against possible future enemies, they entered into de- 
fensive alliances. These alliances grew until most of Europe was 
di^dded into two camps, each fearing that the other was bent 
upoa destroying it. 



In 1914, the European scene exploded when the Archduke 
Francis Ferdmand of Austria was' assassinated by Serbian patriots. 
As a result of intcriocking alliances, Europe was plunged into 
World War I. One side, known as the Allies, was made up of the 
BriUsh Commonwealth, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, (the United 
States after April 1917), and a number of smaller countries*. 
The other side, called the Central Powers, was composed of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

During the early years of this war, the United States attempted 
to maintain its traditional position of isolation from European 
affairs. As the leading neutral .industrial power, the United States 
experienced unprecedented prosperity from the tremendous expan- 
sion of commerce with belligerents on both sides. Shortly, how- 
ever, the economic warfare measures employed by 1>oth the Allies 
and the Central Powers began to \iiolate US ri^ts as a neutral 
on the high seas. 

The superior British Navy drove airman merchantmen from 
the seas, blockaded German ports, and even seized American 
cargoes destined for neutral ports when it was suspected that they 
were intended for transshipment to the Central Powers. The US 
Government vigorously protested this violatiojx of the rights of 
neutrals. t 



•Rumania. SetbU. Belflum. Orttce. Portutal. Montenegro. 



Worid War I MUitary Policy 
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Germany, in retaliation for the English blockade, waged vigor- 
ous submarine warfare upon ships bound for Allied ports. Finally, 
iu desperation, the German high command went so far as to sink 
passenger ships. Several American lives were lost when the British 
passenger liner Loiiteiibi was torpedoed. Tempers ran high in the 
United States and formal protests were made against this viola- 
tion of international law. For a while, the Germans heeded the 
American protests, but by early 1917, they had resumed their un- 
restricted submarine attacks, and on 6 April 1917, the United 
States entered the war on the side of the Allies. Anglo-American 
traditions and sympathies, plus German international policies, had 
shaped the decision. "Make the World Safe for Democracy" be- 
came the rallying battle cry. 

WorM War I MUltery Forcti 

The ' National Defense Act of 1916 reasserted the principle 
that all able-bodied men between the age of 18 and 45 were 
* subject to military semce, This paved the way for selective 
service, which was adopted the next year. Reserve Officers' 
training units were established at various colleges and universities 
and provision was made for an Officers' Reserve Corps and an 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. Finally, the 1916 law authorized an in- 
crease in Regular Army and National Guard strength. These 
1916 changes came just in time, for within less than a year the 
United States entered the European conflict. 

Legislation enacted in May 1917 envisioned three sources of 
military manpower: (1) the Reg-ular Army; (2) the National 
Guard; and (3) a National Army, raised by . selective service. 
The selective service; enactment proxdded that all men between 
the ages of 21 and 30 Oater changed to 18 and 45) must register. 
Conscripts, or draftees,, ^yere chosen by lot. The law strictly pro- 
hibited the hiring of substitutes or the purchasing of exemptions. 

The old practice of commissioning me« directly from civilian 
life was discontinued except for certain specialists, such as doctors 
or individuals trained in supply or technical services, All other 
officers were obtained from qualified enlisted men in the Regular 
Army, from the Reserve Officers' Training Corps, from Student 
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Amy Training Corps in colleges and universities, and from of-, 
ficcr training camps and schools >vhich were open to qualified 
volunteers and draftees. 

•World War I also caused a large-scale increase in naval vessels 
and personnel. In 1916, Congress provided for the construction, 
over a 3-year period, of 10 first-class battleships, 6 cruisers, 50 
destroyers, and 67 submarines. Meanv/hile Congress had created 
the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, comparable to the Army 
General Staff> had established the Naval National Reserve; and 
had authoi^zed the inauguration of the naval aviation program. 

Worid War I MUitiiry Technology 

By 1914, science and the greatly improved techniques oi mass 
production were having multiple effects on the military forces of 
nations. 

Land forces. — Trench warfare, the predominant form of ground 
combat in World War I, resulted directly from the state of mili- 
tary technology at that time (Fig. 16). Breechloading repeating 
rifles and machine guns could produce such heavy fire that in- 
fantry forces vftrt literally .pinned to the ground, and cavalry op- 
erations y^cTc impossible. Even after many hours of "softening" 
preparation by the artillery, the ground gained by such mcthdds 
WIS usually limited to a fcv/ miles— sometimes the gain vk^as 
measured in yards. The result was stalemate. 

While no satisfactory solution to the stalemate appeared dur- 
ing this war, the rudiments of open warfare began to show them- 
selves in use of men and materiel. Some of the principles for 
conducting scientific and technological warfare will be examined- 
briefly here, not because they materially affected the outcome of 
this war but because they were to be the basis for winning wars 
in the future. Also they provide examples of developments v/hich 
were not property ^appreciated and used when they first appeared. 

The surprise use of poison gas by the German at Yprcs in 
1915 and the use of tanks by the British in the battle of the 
Somme in September 1916 sent their adversaries reeling back- 
ward and resulted in sharp, though local, advantage to the users. 
Follow-up, or more extensive use at a time when the enemy was 
unprepared, could have given these weapons a more pronounced 
effect upon the outcome of the war. 
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Fl9Wf» 16. US told{«ri manning a machin* gun In ihm tr*nch«s Jn Fronc». 

Automotive transport and railroads were . imiJortanTk^ 
War I, but were not significant in making offensive armies more 
mobile. Rather, these carriers were used in bringing up to the 
combat lines the masses of equipment apd supplies which made 
the firepower so mtense. Once on the battlefield, artillery was 
still often moved by draft anunals. Only near the end of the war 
did weapons tend to become more mobile. 

US military forces were slow in.jjetting into action in the early 
part of the war and slow in adopting more advanced weapons. 
Within 3 months after the United States declared war, the first 
America&i division was en route to France, but 17 months gassed 
before an American army commanded by American officci^ en- 
gaged in the fighting. 

Although US industry was already producing vast quantities 
of materials for the Allies before this country entered the war, 
the tremendDus amount of equipmeni needed for US military 
forces required a great deal of retooling and expansion in US 
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manufacturing plants. This took timQ. At first, many draftees 
#were trained with dummy or obsolete weapons. To speed up the 
arming of troops, the War Department adopted the British Lee- 
Enfield rifle modified to take US ammunition. The British and 
French sjupplied machine guns and automatic rifles for most of the 
Army. But the US troops reaching France after 1 July 1918 
were armed with American-made Browning machine guns and au- 
tomatic rifles. These proved to be far ^ore reliable and effective 
than' those bought from the Allies. 

.AvuTiON.— At the time the Unite^d States entered World. War I, 
the Navy possessed 54 airplanes anS 38 pilots. The Army Avia- 
tion Section had about 250 planes, npne of them suitable for 
combat, and 78 pUots. At that time the British were flying North 
Sea patrols on a regular schedule, and the Germans and French 
each had over 2,000 airplanes in operation (Fig, 17). 

The Qombat airplane was developed in World War I to the ex- 
tent of the technological capability of that time. These primitive 
aircraft were used primarily by aerial observers, and the spectacu- 
lar air battles of this war were fought chiefly for tlie purpose 
of achieving air control so that observations could be made with 




Figurs 17. G«rman alrcroft us*d in World War f. 
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greater certainty (Fig. 18). Limited as the capabilities of the 
models used in this war were, they had enough use in grotind 
support, transportation, interdiction, and strategic bombing to pro- 
vide farsighted men with some inkling of their ultimate roles 
(Fig. 19). 

Sea warfare. — Germany nearly won the war by use of one 
weapon—the submarine. The renowned German U-boat had a 
skillfully designed periscope and was powered by an oil-burning 
diesel engine, which eliminated the danger of gasoline explosion 
(Fig. 20). Highly efficient torpedoes made the U-boat deadly; 
from the September day in 1914 when one of these vessels 
sank three British cruisers within an hour, it became apparent 
that the Allied navies faced a serious menace*. These submarines 
were built in secrecy and were used at the very outset of the 
war to launch a full-scale attack against Allied commerce. Despite 
their initial advantage, however, the Germans did not have enough 
submarines to disrupt Allied shipping completely. Before the 
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Fifiur* 20. German U-boot. 



weapon became decisive, the Allies had time to develop a defense 
against it. 

The counter to the submarine attack was three-pronged: anti- 
submarine vessels (destroyers and smaller subchasers); the con- 
voy system of moving supplies (and later, troops) across the At- 
lantic Ocean from the United States; and an extensive mining 
of the North ^ Sea area through which the U-boats passed from 
their homeland bases. Exploding mine charges underwater at some 
distance from the vessel could crush the thiri^huUs of submarines. 
^ In about four months, 68,000 mines were jettisoned. These tech- 
niques separately and in combination, together with scouting air- 
craft and submarine nets, proved very successful (Fig. 21). 

A gauge of the success of the antisubmarine campaign is the 
fact that, by the end of the war, over 2,000,000 American 
soldiers had been transported to France without ithe loss of a 
single man. By the spring of 1918, the tremendous drain and 
strain upon men in the German submarine service had precipi- 
tated a threat of mutiny at Kiel, the German U-boat headquar- 
ters, but by that time, this phase of the war had virtually ended. 
Yet before they were successfully curbed, the U-boats had sunk 
millions of tons of shipping and had even been, able to cross the 
Atlantic to sink 79 vessels off the shores of the United States. 

Battleships and other vessels were of great strategic importance 
^ during the war. Great Britain had the largest navy, and its vessels 
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were able to contain the German fleet by weight of numbers. 
The British Navy, as it had for a century before, controlled the 
seas) 

BETWEEN WORLD WARS I AND II 

After the "war to end war," the United States sank again 
into a state of unpreparedness. Immediately after Worl^ War I, 
the American Expeditionary Force was disbanded, and the huge 
industrial complex geared to war was allowed to collapse. Small 
appropriatidtas by Congress forced the Regular Army to subsist 
on what it had, as no ^ funds were available for ^odem equip- 
ment or developmental research. Personnel strength^ also de- 
clined. Most of the scant Army expenditures went for more 
conventional forces and equipment rather than for the Army Air 
Service. The Navy did not lose as much strength as the Army, 
but many vessels were destroyed under the provisions of the 
naval limitation treaty of 1922. 




Figur* 21. Curti$$ flying boat World War t. 
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Military Policy B«twMn tiie Wars 



Stona clouds began gathering again in the 1930s — Japan's ag- 
gression in Manchuria and China, Mussolini's conquest o/^ Ethi- 
opia, and the rise of Hitler Suid his Nazi party in Germany. Also 



closed down many\ consumer industries and caused serious un- 
employment. The^ictatorships tbund this no great problem as 
they put their unemployed to work in a rapid buildup of war 
industries. In the United States, however, unemployment was 
widespread and there was little money for strengthening national 
securi^. 

The democracies of the worid were either unable or unwilling 
to employ collective security measures to head off the ^ogress of 
the aggressor nations. When Hitler initiated his plan for the con- 
quest of Europe by invading Poland on 1 September 1939, treaty 
obligations brought France and Great Britain to the aid of Po- 
land, and so began World War II. 

Again the United States attempted to maintain its neutrality, 
but again neutrality for a great international and commercial na- 
tion became impossible. Shock at Nazi atrocities,* the fear, after 
the fall of France in 1940, tliat the democracies would be de- 
feated, and the clear threat to national security caused the United 
States to come to the assistance of Great Britain and her allies', 
Thi? was done at first by lend-lease arrangements for the supply 
of economic goods and war material, but a build-up of the mili- 
tary forces in the United States began at this point. 



Although military budgets were slim for most of the period be- 
tween wars, the decades werp marked by some important organ- 
ization and administrative changes in the Army. These changes 
began with the passage of the Army Reorganization Act of 1920, 
generally considered to be one of the most constructive pieces 
of military legislation ever adopted in the United States. 

One df the underlying aims of the Army Reorganization Act 
was to promote the integration of the Regular Army and the 




which had 
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civilian components by establishing uniformity in training and pro- 
fessional standards. In that connection it established the Army of 
the United States as an organization of three components: (1) 
The Regular Army; (2) the civilian National Guard; and (3) 
the civilian Organized Reserves, consisting of an Officers' RiP 
serve Corps and an Enlisted Reserve Corps. The training of the 
civilian components now became a major peacetime task of the 
Regular Army. That training resulted in an effective mobilization 
of the Guard and the Reserve elements into the active Army in 
1940 and 1941. 

The War Department furnished the Guard with equipment, with 
some financial support, and with Regular officers for instruction, 
drill, and field training. The Guard stood ready for immediate in- 
duction into Fecjcral service whenever necessary. The Officers' Re- 
serve Corps received further training through khool, extension 
courses, and short tours of active duty. Its ranks were constantly 
replenished by officers newly commissioned in the Reserve Of- 
ficers' Training Corps and the citizens* military training camps, both 
of which conducted very active programs during this period. Civil- 
ian components, as well as Regular Army personnel, received train- 
ing in numerous special service schools. 

A significant provision of this act was one which made the 
military air arm (known earlier as the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps) a combatant arm of the Army with the designation 
of Air Service (Fig. 22). Later it was to become the Air Corps 
(1926) and then the Army Air Forces (1941)* The Army also 
was authorized to add two other branches, the Chemical WaYfare 
Service and a Finaride Department. 

In a limited sense the United States began to mobilize its forces 
as early as the mid-1 930s. In 1935, Congress authorized the Army 
to increase its strength, and in the face of mounting international 
tensions, subsequently voted larger military expenditures. Yet on 
the eve of the actual outbreak of war in Europe the enlisted strength 
of the Regular Army (also known as the Active Army) was still 
very low. 



There were several important technological developments be- 
tween World War I and World War II. The Army increased its use 
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Figur. 22. Th. "unsJnkabl.'' Crman boHUshtp OttW«.l<mil%;ng ,onk by atrial bombardm.nt during 
ArmyNavy ttsis In 1921. Gtn Silly Mifchtll, a strong prapontnt of an indtptndtnt air fore., 
accomplished this ftal ta dtmonstratt th* Importanc* af air powtr. 

of mechanized equipment during this period and refined many of 
the technological advances of World War I. 

One of the most important innovations was the development of 
the B-17 long-range bomber (Fig. 23) and the Norden Mark XV 
bomb-sight, originally developed for the Navy. Coupled with the 
speed, range, and altitude capacity of the B-17, the Norden bomb- 
sight answered the Air Corps* need for precision daylight bomb- 
ing of land targets. Initially viewed as a defensive weapon by 
both the Army General St^f and Navy policy makers, the B-17 
was first added to the US weapons inventory in limited num- 
bers. Nevertheless, development of the B-17 provided the capabil- 
ity necessary for strategic air warfare in World War II. 
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, In the same period, the US Navy conducted experimeiital work 
on many other new types of weapons and equipment. The pri- 
mary emphasis was on the integration of naval aviation with the 
fleet and the development of amphibious techniques. Several 
meth(3ds of incorporating aviation were tried by the Navy. Kite 
balloons were found unsuitable as protection from hostile aircraft. 
The Navy experimented for a time with rigid airships, or diri- 
gibles, and contracted with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany to build two ships. The Akron was completed in 1931 
but crashed two years later (Fig. 24). The second airship, the 
Macon^ was then launched, but in 1935, this craft developed a . . 
structural failure in the upper fin and sank dff tjie California 
coast. After these disasters, air ships were generally rejected. Ship 
tenders were tried as bases for seaplanes, but then: use was lim- 
ited. The standard practice was to carry a few planes on battle- 
ships and cruisers, but the most successful development for trans- 
porting and servicing a large number of aircraft was the addition 
of flight decks to ships devoted primarily to this purpose. Steps 




Fi'gur* 23. &->17 longTong* bomber. 
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Rgurr 24. Th« ilNfalMj AkrM. 



were taken to make aircraft carriers an integral part of the fleet. 
Small individual carriers to spread the risks of loss were adopted 
for some operations, and greatly increased numbers of carriers 
were added to the fleet. The escort carrier was developed for 
auxiliary work, antiair operations, and gunnery. Improved special- 
ized planes were added the naval air arm, and dive-bombing 
tactics were practiced against moving targets. To the carrier task 
forego were added battleships, cruisers, and destroyers. This fast 
carrier task force possessed tremendous striking power, mobility, 
range, and the ability to refuel and resupply while still at sea. 

The Marine Cprps made its greatest peacetime contribution to 
national security by perfecting amphibious warfare tactics. The 
problems connected with the water transport of troops, ship-to- 
shore movements, assault landings, naval gunfire and aviation sup- 
port, and special landing craft ^nd tactics were resolved.** These 
developments were to be of great value during the many cam- 
paigns of the war in the Pacific. 



The Peari Harbor attack on 7, December 1941 plunged the 
United States into a two-frort war for which the country was 
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Still not prepared, despite the buildup which had already begun 
(Fig. 25). Following . its long established pattern, the United 
States once again had time to prepare fully for victory after war was 
declared, but the effort was costly. 

In spite of heayy losses" m the early part of the war, the 
United States finally gained the initiative, and, with Allied forces, 
brought the war to a *^i^ccessful close. Our political isolation from 
international affairs, howqyer, died with hundreds of US service- 
men in the first hours, of battle at Pearl Harbor. Whether the 
nation was ready to accept its role or not. World War II thrust 
inescapable responsibility for international leadership upon the 
United States. 

Woiid W«r II MHItJiry Forc«$ 

Once the war in Europe had started, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt proclaimed "a state of limited emergency and au- 
thorized an increase in enlisted strength of the Army and the 
National Guard. As one means of preparing for emergency ac- 




Figur* 25. P«art Harbor und«r attack by th« Japon«i«« 7 0«c«mb«r 1941. 
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tiCh, the Army engaged in what has been called its first genuine 
maneuvers in history. When the Nazi forces of Germany ran 
roughshod over Denmark, Norway, the Low Countries, and 
France in the spring and early summer of 1940, the United States 
adopted an enlarged mobilization program. Huge appropriations 
were approved to procure the items needed to equip and main- 
tain a force of well over 1,000,000 men, including an enlarged Air 
Corps which was to be supplied with n then seemingly visionary 
50,000 airplanes! 

In the late summer of 1940, Congress ^authorized the President 
to induct the National Guard into Fedcrdl service and to call up 
the Organized Reserves. It theft adopted the Selective Service 
Act, inaugurating the first peacetime draft in the history of the 
United States. 

The National Guard, thq selectees, and the Reserve officers 
to help train them wert; brought into service as fast as the Army 
could provide facilities to house, feed, equip, and train them. 
During the latter half of 1940. the Army more than doubled 
in size and by the time the fighting ceased , in I94.S, it was well 
over 8,000,000. 

An equally rapid buildup occurred in the Army Air Forces. 
At the beginning of the war, the US Air Corps, as it was then 
called, was comparatively small. B> the end of the war, however, 
the Army Air Forces had increased by some 2,000,000 and had 
acquired thousands of trainers, transfiorts, fighters, and bombers. 

As the war progressed, the operation of the Selective Service 
System threatened to deplete the civilian manpower in ihc lower 
age brackets One means of relieving the threatened shortage was 
the use of volunteer women in noncombatant jobs. The Women*s 
Army Auxiliary Corps (WAAC), subsequently shortened to 
Women's Army Corps (WAC), took form soon after the United 
States entered The war. Women were recruited in the Navy as 
Women Appointed in Voluntary Emergency. Service (WAVES). 
The Marines also enlisted women. Additionally, there was an or- 
ganization of women pilots known as the Women Airforce 
Service Pilots (WASP), The WASP^\e-e civilian employees of 
the Army Air Corps, their primary duty being to ferry planes. 
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An officer shortage also developed. In 1941, the War Depaxt- 
ment had only a few thousand commissioned officers who had do* 
voted their whole time to professional training. Meanwhile, since 
mid-1940, the existing Army schools had concentrated upon im- 
proving the fitness of National Guard and Reserve officers for 
active ^uty. As a result of the Reserve Officers* Training Corps 
program, tlie training of officers in civilian components was more 
advanced when mobilization began than at the beginning of any 
previous war in which the United States had participated. Early 
in 1941, the War Department established officer candidate schools 
to train men selected from the ranks for junior leadership posi- 
tions. The^ requirement for officers to command and staff a 
large Army proved to be rather high, especially since the Anny. 
Air Forces ruled that all pilots, navigators, and bombardiers must 
be commissioned. In order to obtain an adequate number of of- 
ficers, the services resorted to such other means as granting cod- 
missions to experts in certain specialties directly from civilian 
life, followed immediately in some instances by special training in 
officer training schools. ' ^ 

Had it not been for the naval losses at Pearl Harbor on 7 
December 1941, the United Stat^Navy would have been better 
equipped for war than the ArmyPrhat was true despite the fact 
that following the Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament 
(1921-22) the United States scrapped tons of naval shipping and 
for a while ^ven failed to replace obsolete vessels, Xn 1933 and 
1934, Congress authorized a total of 172 new ships. By 1939, 
Congress, after prodding by the President, was committed fully 
to the concept of a two-ocean Navy. With the outbreak of the 
war in Europe in September of that year, construction com- 
menced on several large vessels, and by the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, there were nearly 700 ships under construtition. 
Procurement of naval aircraft was less rapid. 

Navy personnel, including the Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard, increased from a strength of less than half a million to 
well over 3 million. The Navy had an officer shortage problem 
comparable to that of the Army. To meet it, the Navy also 
emphasized a Reserve officers' program, shonened the four-year 
course at the Naval Academy to three, and granted direct com- 
missions to qualified civilians. 
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World War 11 MUltery Tecliii(^o(j 

A multitude of refinements on old inventions, and some awe- 
some new ones, had a tremendous impact on the conduct of 
World War 11. By this time, the United States had realized its 
great potential as a power and as a producer of war materiel. 
Once again the nation had some measure of time to prepare its 
defenses. 

While the discussion to follow is divided into (Considerations of 
the mfluencc of technology upon land, sea, and air warfare, it 
should be kept in mind that air power, in particular, had a pro- 
found effect upon the way war was waged on land and sea. \ 

Land fqrces.— The relatively open character of World War ll 
as compared to World War I was caused primarily by the ever- 
increasing furepower of weapons, coupled with their greatly en- 
hanced n^obility. Weapons were more effipient, lighter, fired 
more rapidly, and were supplied with more ammunition. In view 
of the capabilities of the improved weapons, static defense was 
impracticable. Those nations which depended upon massive forti- 
fications to defend then: borders speedily found themselves among 
the conquered. 

Land warfare developments in the "US Armed Forces during 
World War II were designed to counter the highly successful 
German blitzkrieg forces which used Panzer (mobile armored) 
divisions combined with tactical airpower (Fig. 26). The g**at 
reservoir of natural resources and industrial potential of the United 
States was put to the task of developing more efficient equip- 
ment for specialized forces of armored, motorized, and airborne 
troops. These were the forces necessary to overcome the enemy 
strength, to prevent a repetition of the stalemate of World War I, 
, and, eventually, to provide the offensive punch for victory in 
the European theater. Highly 'specialized equipment gave equally 
highly trained troops the ability to fight amphibious, desert, jun^ 
gle, mountain, arctic, commando, paratroop, and other types of 
operations in both the European and Pacific theaters of operations 
(Fig. 27). Another important technological -development was con- 
centrated packaged rations. This breakthrough aided materially in 
increasing the mobility of troops by freeing them from the neces- 
sitj|'of having to depend on cumbersome mess equipment. 
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Firepower of troops was greatly increased by the rapid, de- 
velopment of such innovations as extremely mobile, self-propelled 
artillery, tanks carrying heavy rapid-fire guns, recoilless guns, 
rockets, proximity fuses, very reliable automatic small arms, and 
shaped explosive charges* These are charges packed in a projectile 
in such a way that the nose cone is left hollow causing the explo- 
sion on impact to be directed to the front. By properly equipping 
small forces, it was now possible to counter and overcome masses 
of troops by the concentrated fire of automatic weapons or even 
for one man to stop a tank by firing a shaped charge from a 
bazooka. While firepower became moje deadly, greatly improved 
medical and surgical techniques saved a much larger percentage 
of the wounded of this war. 

Sea FORCES.— At the outbreak of World War II, a pooliilg of 
the nation's scientific and industrial knowledge perfected and put. 
into production newly invented and impressive naval weapons of 
war. These included transport vessels for landing troops and coifi- 
bat equipment ^ (Fig. 28); specialized equipment of the combat 
engineers; electronic devices for accurate and speedy detection 
of the enemy; fire control equipment, which made the weapons 




Figur* 28. An omphibioui lending in World Wor U. 
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Figur« 29. World War II h«avy cruUtr. * 

effective at out-of-sight distances; and the very ships themselves 
upon which the guns, rockets, and airplanes were carried (Fig. 
29). 

Besides this, techniques for using the new equipment were de- 
veloped. Extensive fleet maneuvers were held to find the best 
means of conducting operations during hostilities. Especially impor- 
tant was the development of naval tactics for integrating aerial 
and surface warfare. Considerable experimentation was also 
carried on With submarine warfare. 

Because subtnarines were so important to German sea strength, 
it was the primary mission of the Navy to suppress theni in the 
Atlantic Ocean in order that the sea lanes might be used for 
necessary vast movements of troops and supplies. In this task 
the Navy was ably assisted by land-based aircraft of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Several Inventions facilitated the detection of enemy submarines. 
A sound-detection device known as **soaar** enabled a surface 
vessel to emit an underwater sound wave and detect the echo 
returning from the hulls of submarines. Automatically, the device 
calculated the submariners distance and bearing. Radar was em- 
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ployed by surface craft and airplanes to detect surfaced submarines. 
A huge toll of submarines resulted from these discoveries. By 
early 1944, Adm Ernest King was able to announce that the 
U-boats had "changed status from menace to problem." 

The developments in landing vessels and vehicles made am- 
phibious warfare possible in World War II. For example, the Allies 
were able to make landings in Normandy, and so began the 
final phase of the European war (Fig. 30). Amphibious warfare 
w^s also very important in the Pacific theater. 

Air FORGES. — Perhaps the greatest ^technological achievements 
of World War II were the improvements made in aircraft and 
air armament. There were tremendous advances in the air- 
frames and power plants. Rapid-fire guns, radar, rockets, napalm 
(jellied gasoline), and incendiaries greatly added to the striking 
power of military aircraft. High explosive superbombs ("block- 
busters") created havoc in Axis cities and greatly reduced their 
war-making capabilities. (Fig. 31). The B-29 Superfortress and the 
atom bomb so paralyzed the will and ability of Japan to continue 
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Figurt 31. Htavy bombordmtn!. World War II. 



fighting that an invasion of the Japanese homeland was un- 
necessary. 

POST-WORLD WAR U DEVELOPMENTS 

At the end of World War II, the United States was the strongest 
nation the world had yet seen. It had become the greatest in- 
dustrial power in the world; it possessed the strongest economy; 
it produced the most agricultural goods; its technology was the 
most advanced; its conventional military forces were the strongest; 
and for a si^hort time it possessed the world's only nuclear weapon 
system. 

In an age of developing supersonic speed and nuclear weapons, 
the United States no longer could stand aloof from international 
affairs. The potential devastation of another world conflict made 
it imperative to find some means of settling international disputes 
short of all-out war. Recognizing these facts, the United States 
gave full support to the aims of the United Nations (Fig. 32). 
As matters turned out, however, it was soon obvious that world 
peace was not assured. In the face of continuing international 
tensions, the United States was forced to rebuild its defenses. 
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Intcmtidonal Compllcatioiu 1945-1950 

In spite of US hopes and intentions, the Allied victory in 
World* War II destroyed one type of international opposition 
only to stimulate the growth of another. This was militant inter- 
, national communism, which seemed bent upon dominating much 
of the world through subversion and armed revolution. Com- 
munist strength after the war sought to fill the power vacuums 
in Europe and Asia which had resulted from the defeat of 
Germany and Japan. Unlike the United States, Communist na- 
tions, and more specifically the Soviet Union, did not demobilize 
at the end of the war but used their armed forces in their ef- 
forts to expand communishi. ^ 
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Flgura 33. C^7> un loading at TtmpUhof Airport during th« i«riln tlockod^. 



A dramatic example of Communist efforts to control new terri- 
tory during the period immediately after the war was the Beriin 
Blockade In 1948, The free worlds with the United States play- 
ing a leading role, countered thi^^ attempt to squeeze the Western 
powers out of Berlin, by successfully airlifting enough .supplies 
to sustain the city (Fig. 33). Duriiig the same period, Communist 
efforts to gain control in Greece and Turkey were thwarted 
with the help of the United States. As a further bulwark against 
the spread of communism, ftie United States initiated the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, better knowri^ as the Marshall Plan. This 
plan, named for Secretary of State Gdorge C. Marshall, provided 
not only financial aid l^t materials, machinery, and trained ad- 
visers to promote industrial growth in tlje war-weakened countries 
of western Europe. However, although the free world succeeded 
in containing communism in the West, the Chinese mainland fell 
to Communist control in 1949. \ 

The deterrent of US nuclear warfare capability helped signifi- 
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cantly in preventing such incidents as the Berlin Blockade from 
flaring into World War III. Before the Korean conflict, miUtary 
forces of the free world would have been hard pressed to cope 
with' Communist forces. 

MlUtaty Forcef, 1945-1950 

As noted above, after World War II the United States again 
demobilized, rapidly. Fortunately, however, the Army began re- 
organizing its Reserve components so as to make them an in- 
tegral part of the -Army of the United States, the Army's goal 
was a National Guard capable of immediate mobilization, with 
units fully equipped and trained and an Organized Reserve Corps 
trained and organized for quick mobilization to supplement the 
Regular Army and Uie Guard. Both components established 
training programs under active Army guidance. Legislation author- 
izing inactive duty training and retirement benefits served as a 
boost to the programs. The Reserve components were thus ready 
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Korean conflict. \ 

At the close of World War II, the US Navy was the most power- 
ful naval force in the history of the world. Nav^iorccs, however, 
were whittled down as rapidly as those of the^^rmy. Several 
thousand vessels were declared surplus and placed In Mothball 
fleets'* and personnel strength was reduced so sharply that it 
had nearly reached its prewar level by 1950 (Fig. 34)v Some 
672 vessels then constituted the active fleet. Fortunately^ the 
Navy had instituted a Reserve program at the end of the \f^r. 

A similar cutback occurred in the Air Forces, both in pctr 
sonnel and aircraft. Within four years of the war's end, the total 
number of officers and airmen had decreased to less than half a 
million, and due to a sharp reduction in maintenance personnel, 
only a pitifully few aircraft were fit for immediate use. 

The Air Force had plans for establishing 70 flying groups and 
increasing its manpower. Fifty-nine groups had been activated by 
1948, but an executive decision, made in December of that year. 
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that the United States could afford, only a 48-group Air Force, 
changed the program from one of expansion to contraction (Fig. 

The postwar years brought far-reaching changes m the organi- 
zation of the US defense stnicturc. These changes and their ef- 
fect on national defense are the subject of the following chapter. 
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WORDS, PHRAS£S AND NAMES TO REMEMBER 

Aeronautical Division of the Army Signal Corps 

Air Corps 

Akron 

Army Air Forces (AAF) 

Army Reorganization Act of 1920 , 

Berlin Blockade 

blockbusters 

Chief of Staff 

destroyer 

JHydropneumatic recoil system 

Lusitania 

Macon 

Maine, 

Marshal Plan 
Militia Act of 1903 
mothball fleets 

napalm « 

National Guard 

Norden Mark XV bombsight 

Panzer 

Selective Service Act 
shaped explosive charges 
Sonar 

Springfield rifle 
U-boat 

Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament 
Women Air Force Service Pilots (WASP) 
^ Women Appointed in Voluntary Emergency Service (WAVES) 
Women's Army Auxiliary Corps (WAAQ 
Women's Army Corps (WAC) 
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F»OM lUS prHROUOH WOIOD WAX 11 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 



1. What improvements were made In the US Army between 1865 and 1S987 

2. What were the kssons learned by the United States from Its experiences 
in the Spanlih-Amerlcan War? 

3. List the changes In the organization and training of US defense forces 
that were made between 1900 and World War I. Describe the technological 
achievements of this period. 

4. Why was the United States forced to enter World War I? 

5 How were the defense forces brought up to strength? Usi the provisions 
of the National Defense Act of 1916 and the Selective Service Act. 

6. What was the role of US aviation hi World War I? How did It compare 

* with aircraft employment by the Allies and Germany? 

7. What was the impact of German submarines on Allied forces? How did 
the Allies combat this menace? 

8. What were the significant aspects of The Army Reorganization Act of 
1920? 

9. List the development<'ln technology between World War I and World 
War 11 and the innovations employed by the land, sea, and air forces 
in World War II. 

10 What Important international developments occurred during the period 

* between the end of World War II and 1950? 

f 

THINGSTODO 

1 Research and report on the construction of the Panama Canal, noting 
" particularly the dimensions and operation of the locks and the satcty 

devices with which they are equipped. ^ 

2 If you can locate any equipment, such as packaged rations, musette 
bags or even uniforms, used by the VS forces in World \yar I or World 
War H, bring it to class for exhibit. 

3. From outside reading make a book report on the use of air power in 
cither of the World Wars. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
BHRGER. CarlV The Korean KnoL Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
CHSutrsife WINSTON. Mcnwirs of the Second World War (abridged). 
E.™^^^^^^ ^"rope. Garden City. N.Y.: Doubleday. 



Fre!d1u. Frank B. The Splendid Utile ^^-.^^^^^^^ ^pr"sti!kpole 
Hartney, Lt Col Harold. Up and At '^m. Harnsburg. Pa.. StacKpoic 

m!tToff ^MAURICE, ED. American Military History (Army Historical Series) 
wlSton D^^^^^ US Government Printing Office. 1969. Chapters 15-23. 
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THIS CHAfTCK tfiiiMnft why «n4 hmw Hm fr*«*n) D«poHm#ftt of Dtf*nt« wot 
• oitvMUM, ttto conttHvtfMHil |K«vI>bnt on whkh St U boMcl, w>4 \H rttpontl* 
WIHUi. f\r%*4 tfw cK«frtof outliiMt tho l«9ot foimcUtioni for tho D«p«rtmont 
HtxV tt'<l!tcyim fht cttftRt* rtipontiyiitln of th« Prtiidtnt and Consrass. 
fln«Uy, th* clM^tof tr«o»s tho dovotofmoAt ^vf tho Poportmont of Dtfonio, 
from tho H«rtlon«l SocurHy A«t of ^f47 throOf h th« Roorfonlzotion Ad of 
'If St, oihI doKriWt Hf fimdioni. Whon yoM hovo sHidliocI thU ch«»fifor, you 
thooU U oUo to <ito tko fojlowkft (1) citt two provUIont of tho Constitution 
thot pfv'dtt tht lofol fown^tton for t^^o Doportmont of Dofonto; (2) oxfloln 
tho rotfoniibUttlot of tho fro»Mont on^ Confroii In Notlonot dkrftnM) (3) 
M throo fkfonao-rolotorf ofondot In tho ^ Exocwtlvo Offkoj {4) owtlino tho 
slfn}flc«nt chonfot In tho US dofonio tthxtwro Ihott.rtfultod from, tho Notlonot 
SocMfHy Act of \f47 mni Ktt tho n^or rovUiont provldod by ••<h of tho 
tvbfo^uont Amondtftontf mtsi Koorfo n Uotion ploni; (5) lUt tho primory totkt 
of fho 3ocr«tary of Dofonio or\4 lUt throo oQondot In tho Doportmont of 
Doftnso; (4) iMino tho rolo of tho joint ChWft of Staff tind Hit thrto of 
thoir functions; (7) dofino wniflod ond ipodflod commondt. 

As THE UNITED STATES began to emerge as a world power 
at the beginning of this century, there was a growing awareness 
among its military and civilian leader^ that the^ old system of 
separate departments for the Army and the Navy needed to be 
'replaced and that some form of coordination of their operations 
/was needed. Between the two World Wars, numerous proposals 
and plans were put forth for this purpose; but while both de- 
partments were agreeable to the idea of greater cooperation, 
neither the Army nor the Navy favored actual unification, nor did 
either of them approve the idea of establishing a separate air 
force. 

The need for intcrservice cooperation became acute in World 
War IL A number of agencies and committees were established 
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to coordinate operations in the various theaters of war, one of 
the most successful systems being the Joint Chiefs of Staff. How- 
ever, peace did not ,end the need for coordination of interservice 
operations and administration. 

After two years of working on the problems involved, a uni- 
fication plan was developed which was accepable to both the 
Army and the Navy; and Congress enacted the National Security 
Act of 194X This was the first step in unifying the services and 
creating what is now the Departiacnt of Defense. This same 
act created the Air Force as k separate service. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The act of 1947 and subsequent* legislation to further reor- 
ganize the Armed Forces were well within the framework of the 
Constitution. The Founding Fathers, realizing that they could 
not foresee the exact course that 4he nation would follow in tlie 
years to come, had wisely included in the Constitution certain 
statement*^ that permitted liberal interpretation, thus laymg down 
flexible guidelines for future statesmen. For instance, the mtent of 
the Constitution, according^ to the Preamble, is to "provide for 
the common defense" and to "promote the general welfare.'' 
These provisions are repeated ^substantially in the section of the 
Constitution dealing with the powers of Congress, which states 
that the legislative body shall have the power "To make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing Jpowers. . . The enabling laws settinj? up the De- 
partment of Defense and the Air Force are recogilizcil as neces- 
sary and proper to provide adequate defense and ^promote general 
welfare. In fact, the Preamble and several passages la the body 
ot • Constitution establish the authority from which flows all 
legislation, executive acts providing for national defense, and regu- 
lations which govern the military instrument of national defense. 

One of the mo^ important provisions of the Coastitution is the 
guarantee of civi^mn control of the militarj\^^^aSc tenet of the 
US Government Was always been that alf military forces should 
be controlled by civilians. Since the founding of the nation, the 
people have jealously guarded this rign^^ 
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The PresidcDt 

The best known provision for civilian control is in Article U 
oTthe Constitution which states: 

The executive j>ower *hall-be vested in a PreMilent of the United States 
of America . . . Fhc President shall be Comrnander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service of the United States. 

The Constitution definitely gives the President command re- 
sponsibility over the Armed Forces, but it does not spell out 
the extent of the Commander in Chiefs powers. The President's 
powers have defied definitive interpretation by the Supreme 
Court, which has avoided entanglements, when possible, in con-' 
test^ between the President and Congress for the direction of 
mil/tary policy. The office of the Commander in Chief is, there- 
fore, essentially a product of growth and adaptation, ungoverned 
by precise legal definition. But, being undefined, it h^s been able 
to be responsive to military crises. 

Although only Congress can declare war, the President can 
order defense of. the nation if it is suddenly attacked (Fig. 36). 
When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor without warning 7 De- 
cember 1941, US forces were in action against the enemy before 
the official declaration of war. 

If, in the future, an aggressor were to launch a nuclear mis- 
sile attack against the United States, it is possible that the re- 
sulting war might enter the decisive phase before Congress would 
have time to declare war. The. President, by virtue of the power 
1 granted to him as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
J must be free to act in national em^ergencies. 

The Constitution lays a heavy burden of responsibility for na- 
tional security on the President, and although he delegates many 
of his responsibilities to others, he reserves the right to take direct 
action in a national emergency and the right to make the final 
decision in military matters which affect national policy. 

The Congress 

The framers of the Constitution reserved to Congress certain 
rights relative to military control. These rights strengthen the 
machinery of civilian control and, at the same time, act as a gheck 
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Fl&ur* 36. Th« Wfiit* Hous«. 



and balance on the powers of the President. The Commander in 
Chief is, therefore, subject to some restrictions by Congress, which 
exercises much .control over the executive branch by passing 
enabling legislation, approving key officials, and exercising budge- 
tary control (Fig. 37). * 

Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution gives Congress the 
power "to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises. . . ." 
Congress controls the nation's purse strings. Without congressional 
approval for defense funds, the President would soon be unable 
to maintain the Armed Forces. 

The Congress is also empowered: *To declare war . . . and 
make rules concerning^ptures on land and water. . . The 
important power, given exclusively to Congress to declare war, 
was intended, irt part, to reduce the possibility that one man 
alone might declare war. This provision does not prevent the 
President from ordering or permitting defense tgfr the nation. 
It does insure, however, that neither the President nor Congress 
can exercise complete control over the nation's military instru- 
ment. 
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In an^dditional provision, th0v,Constitutiou states that the Con- 
gress has the right "To raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years. . . This two-year limit was meant primarily to deter groups 
or individuals who might, with the aid of almost unlimited funds 
and military power, seek to seize or consolidate positions of mili- 
tary or political power. No time limit was put on. Navy appropria- 
tions, however, because at the time the Constitution Nvas written, 
it was generally believed that any danger of a, power seizure 
would come from the Army rathe^^an the Navy. The two-year 
limit on Army funds has promoted some economy in that it acts 
as a check on thp misuse of funds and helps to prevent con- 
tracting too far in advance for material that may not be needed 
by the time Aif delivery. On *tht other hand, the time limit has, 
at times, hampered long-range planning to strengthen the defense 
establishment. 

The powers of Congress in providing for defense are further 
outlined in Article I, Section 8: 
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To provide nnd mainttin a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 

forces. ... 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United 'States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress.'. . , 

The Executive Branch 

Although subject to congressional restraint, the President stands 
at the pinnacle of the National Defense Establishment. In the 
position of Commander in Chief, his responsibilities are awesome* 
It is said that the President of the United States is the loneliest 
man in the world. President Harry S. Truman certamly must have 
Jfelt thisf crushing solitude when he had to make his decision to 
drop the first atomic bomb in the full knowledge that the respon- 
sibility for the consequences would be his alone. 

Although most often the President, alone, iqust make the final 
decision in the execution of his various responsibilities, his de- 
cision is influenced by a body of advisers. In fact, the Constitu- 
tion provides that the President may require the opinion, H^i 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments upon any subject relating to the duties of his particular 
office. Because of the staggering weight of the duties that the 
President must carry under the US system of government. Chief 
Executives, froniPresideilt W^ashington to the present time, have 
relied increasing!^ upon subordinates for advice in carrying out 
their responsibilities. 

The traditional advisory group to the President is his Cabinet, 
which now includes the Secretaries of 11 departments: Secretary 
of State, Secretary of Defense, Secretary of the Treasury, At- 
torney General, Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor, Siecretary of Transportation, and 
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Figur* 38. Mtmb«r$ of th» Cabmtt. 

. Secretary of Health Education and Welfaie (Fig. 38). The basic 
duties of the Cabinet members are to advise the President on 
matters concerning their own departments, but the President ma> 
call on any or all of *them for advice on defense matters. In 
problems of defense, however, the President relies for the most 
part on advisory bodies appointed to deal with specific problems 
of defense. These advisory bodies are a part of the Executive 
Office of the President. 

The Executive Office of the President 

The Executive Office of the President includes the White House 
. Office and such agencies^ as the Office of Management and Budjget, 
the National Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council, and the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness (Fjg. 39). 

The White House Office.— The White House Office might be 
described as the President*s personal advisory group. Its member- 
ship consists of friends and associates of the President who are 
, not otherwise connected with the Government but whose opinions 
and specialized knowledge on national and international affairs 
he values. The White House Office simply makes official a prac- 
tice followed by most Presidents in th^ nation's history, that of 
seeking the advice of trustecUfriends as well as the advice of the 
Cabinet. A /amous example of these informal groups was the one 
attached to President Andrew Jackson — his critics sneeringly re* 
ferred to it as .the "Kitchen . Cabinet/' Today, the members of 
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what might once have been called a "kitchen cabinet'^ have a 
more formal relationship in that they hold office by executive ap- 
pointment 

In the development of defense policies, however, four top-level 
agencies in the Executive Office have become the dominant advis- 
ers, and defense policies are coordinated among them. 

The National Security Council.— As the' United States has 
had to assume mcreasing responsibility in international affairs, 
the President has frequently been called upon to take immediate 
action in matters of both national and international defense. The 
function of the National Security Copndl is to help him take action 
in such emergencies. Primarily, the Council advises the President 
coriccrning matters relating to national security, which, if unre- 
solved and unregulated, would cause confusion and cross-pxirposcs 
among agencies dealing with domestic, foreign, and military pol- 
icies. The establishment of this Council has been one of the most 
effective steps ever taken to integrate high-level foreign, domestic, 
and military policy. When the needs and desires of mdividuals 
who formulate fcjreign policy, for example, conflict with those 
of persons who concern themselves with regulating trade or do- 
mestic economic policies, the National Security Council gives ad- 
vice. 
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The Council, established by the National Security Act of 1947, 
was made a part of the Executive Office in 1949. It is composed of 
the President (who acts as the chairman), the Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Di- 
• rector of the Office of Emergency Preparedness. Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries of other executive departments 'and of the 
military departments may serve .as" members of the Council if ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the^JSenatc. 

Among the advisers to the National Security Council are the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The Council staff is headed by a 
civilian executive secretary appointed' by the President. 

The basic functions of the National Security Council are to 
appraise 'and assess the objectives, risks, and commitments of 
the United States in relation to its actual and potential military 
power. It also examines the policies of those governmental agen- 
cies which are concerned with matters of national security. Re- 
sults of the Council's investigations, and deliberations are » trans- 
mitted to the President in the form of recommendations: The 
frequency of the meetings of the National Security Council and the 
extent to which it is actually called upon to exercise its function 
varies with each Pre^dent and with world conditions. The Coun- 
cil may serve as a clearing house for new basic military, economic, 
and foreign policies of the United States. In the past, some de- 
cisions shaped by the Council have had quicker and more pro- 
found effects than laws passed by the Congress or decisions of 
the Supreme Court. ^ 

Xhe Central Intelligence Agency.— The Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) is an auxiliary of the National Security Council. 
The Agency's Director, who is appointed by the President, may 
be either a civilian or an officer in the Armed Forces on active 
duty or retired. The supervisory authority of the Director is the 
same, however, whether he is military or civilian, and he -has no 
special control functions with respect to the Armed Forces. 

The romantic concept of the CIA as a cloak-and-dagger op- 
eration has little foundation in fact. On the contrary, the Agency 
works with the precision of a scientific research foundation, con- 
stantly building its knowledge of the latest advances in science 
and , technology to keep abreast of the nation's potential enemies. 

I 
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The CIA supplies intelligence reports to the National Security 
Council and makes recommendations to the Council on coordin- 
ation work. The CIA also correlates intelligence gathered by 
other agencies. / 

The Office of Management and Budget.— This office holds 
the purse strings of the Government in a tight grip and strongly in- 
fluences defense policy. In fact, some Department of Defense 
projects are never activated because they have not been ap- 
proved by the Office of Management and Budget, and legisla-, 
tive proposals are seldom enacted by Congress without a favor- 
able endorsement from this powerful office. 

In exercising its authority, the Office of Management and Bud- 
get prepares and administers the national budget and formulates 
the Government's fiscal' program. The Office also plans the ad- 
ministrative management of the executive departments and agen- 
cies and aids the President to achfeve greater economy and ef- 
ficiency in the conduct of governmental services. 

National Aeronautics and Space Council.— An additional 
defense-related advisory agency to the President is the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council (NASC), which functions in 
somewhat the same way as the National Security Council. Just 
as it was necessary to bring together top officials of the Govern- 
ment to advise the President and help^ him to coordinate na- 
tional and military policies?, it was also essential to bring the 
knowledge of science and technology to bear at the highest gov- 
ernmental levels. With the advice of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, the President develops a comprehensive program 
of aeronautical and space activities, allocates responsibilities, and 
settles any differences which may arise among Government agen- 
cies regarding space exploration and aeronautical research. 

The present National Aeronautics and Space Council was es- 
tablished by the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
as amended in 1961. The Chairman of the Council is the Vice 
President of the United States. Other members include the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Adminisf.ator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. Specific functions of the 
Council are to advise and assist jthe Chief Executive on relevant 
plans, policies, and programs; to fix responsibilities of the agen- 
cies of the Government which are engaged in aeronautical and 
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space activities; and to develop a comprehensive program of such 
activities. 

Intercjiange of information takes place between the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Department of 
Defense through the Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating 
Board* This Board is cochaired by the Deputy Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering and has additional 
members appointed jointly by the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Department of 
Defense. When there are differences of opinion between the two 
organizations or when direction is otherwise needed, the Presi- 
dent, with the advice of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, takes the necessary action. With the assistance of the 
Council, the President makes, a continuous survey of all impor- 
tant aeronautical and space projects, developing from his findings 
one comprehensive program and assigning 
believes best. 



responsibilities as he 



Great expenditures are required in developing advanced manned 
aircraft, antimissile missiles, and intercontinental ballistic missiles. A 
difficult question involves deciding which wcjapon projects should 
receive how large a share of the budget. When large sums are 
spent on a military project, there must be iomc i^romise of de- 
veloping a weapon that can be produced and ready for use before 
it becomes obsolete. On the other hand, research tied too closely 
to a weapon requirement may not achieve satisfactory results. 
Practically every major breakthrough in weapons was made pos- 
sible because of the untiring efforts of scientists who did research 
in pure theory. Military research and engineering should be or- 
ganizQd to tap the resources of the entire scientific community 
as well as to pursue strategic objectives. 

Office or Emergency Preparedness.— ^Another defense-related 
agenc> is the Office of Emergency Preparedness. As its name im- 
plies, this agency is concerned with formulating plans for the 
use of national resources, the continuity of the Government and a 
stable economy in case of enemy attack or other ni^tional emer- 
gencies The Office of Emergency Preparedness also provides over- 
all direction for and coordination of civil defense programs at 
the Federal, State, and local levels. 
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Otbtr Offices and Agencies 

The other offices and agencies in the Executive Office of the 
President arc the Office of Economic Opportunity, Council of 
Economic Advisers, Office of Science and Technology, and the 
Office of the Special Representative for Trade Negotiations. 'While 
not directly charged with defense responsibilities, these agencies 
may contribute important information in defense-related discus- 
sions. ^1 

i 

CRE/VTION OF THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT j 

I 
I 

Of all of his advisers, the President depends primarily , on the 
Secretary of Defense for assistance and guidance in dcveloj^ing and 
executing national security policies. Prior to 1947, top-level^ respon- 
sibilities for defense matters were largely divided among the l*res- 
ident, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the NaVy. The 
responsibility for coordinating efforts between land and «a forces 
(and later air forces) lay primarily with the President. This ar- 
rangement permitted the existence of a strong potenti^ for un- 
coordinated activities in the relatively large and technologically 
advanced Armed Forces in existence after World War , II. Addi- 
tionally, the longest reach and the most potent punch rested now, 
not in either land or sea forces, but in the Anny Air Forces. 
Faced with an increasing need for a well-coordinated liefense ef- 
fort. Congress passed the National Security Act of 1947 creating 
the National Military Establishment. 

The N«tlonal Security Act of 1947 1 

The National Security Act eliminated the old concept of strictly 
divided control over the US Army and the US NaVy below the 
level of Commander in Chief. The 1947 law provided a consider- 
ably broadened concept of defense organization ancl emphasized 
the interdependent relationship between . military and civilian ele- 
ments in the Government. 

To provide a comprehensive defense program an,il to integrate 
policies and procedures in departments and agenc^ies concerned 
with defense, the Congress first established three agencies outside 
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tlic National Military Establishment. These agencies were the Na- 
tional Security Council; its subsidiary, the Central Intelligence 
Agency; and the National Security Resources Board (the last of 
which was later absorbed into the civil defense structure): 

The "Declaration of Policy" section in the 1947 law stated 
that the purposes of the new legislation were; 

to provide three military departments for the operation and administra- 
tion of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force, with their assigned combat and 
service components; to provide for their authoritative coordination and 
unified direction under civilian control but not merge them; to provide 
for the effective strategic direction of the Armed Forces and for their 
operation under unified control and for their integralion into an efficient 
team of land, naval, and air forces. 

The National Military Establishment was headed by a Secretary 
of Defense, who was to assist the President in all matters relating 
to national security, coordinate and develop general defense pol- 
icies, and exercise control over the military departments. Addi- 
tionally, he was to eliminate unnecessary duplication in procure- 
ment, supply, transportation, storage, health, and research. Finally, 
he was to coordinate preparation and submission of budget esti- 
mates to the Bureau of the Budget. 

.In addition to creating the position of Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Act of 1947 also created three executive 
departments within the National Military Establishment. These 
were the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Army, 
and the Department of the Air Force. 

This action represented two very significant changes in the de- 
fense structure. First the Department of the Army was created 
from the Department of War and the Secretary of War was re- 
designated the Secretary of the Army. Second, the establishment of 
the Department of the Air Force gave the US Air Force co- 
equal status with the US Army and the US Navy. 

Another significant portion of the 1947 law established the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) within the National Military Estab- 
lishment. During World War II, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consisted 
of a personal representative of the President, the Army Chief of 
Staff, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Air Forces. The wartime organization had existed only 
on Presidential order, however, and its status in the postwar 
period was uncertain. The National Security Act made the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff a permanent and vital part of the defense struc-' 
ture. The new Joint Chiefs consisted of the Chief of Staff US 
Amy, Chief of Staff, US Air Force; the Chief of Naval Opcra- 
uons; and "the Chief of .Staff to the Commander in Chief if 
there be one," The Joint Chiefs were to be the principal mill- 
tary advisors to the President and the Secretary of Defense and 
they were to be aided by. a Joiiit-Staff of one hundred officers. 

Fmally, the 1947 act created a Munitions Board and Research 
and Development Board. These- were subsequenUy abolished and 
their functions were transferred to the Secrdtary of Defease. 

Despite the improvements it contained, the National Security 
Act had a number of weaknesses. First, the Secretary of Defense 
had been g:ven neither sufficient authority nor sufficient staff to 
accomplish his tasks. Although he had been given general au- 
thority over the entire National Military Establishment, he was 
allowed only three civilian assistants to aid him in carrying out 
his planmng and supervision; and the individual military Secre- 
taries were allowed to bypass him and go directly to the Pres- 
ident or the Bureau of the Budget with proposals concerning their 
Departments. Furthermore, there was no provision for a Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This severely hampered their 
efforts to resolve the differing points of view concerning missions, 
strategy, and weapon systems among the three armed services 
The inadequacies of the 1947 act soon generated considerable 
confusion and difficulty. 

Establl^ment of the DepartmeDt of Defense, 1949 

By 1949, the Hoover Commission, which was studying the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government, and the first Defense Sec- 
retary, James Forrestal,. had both made a number of suggestions 
for improvement in the defense structure. Their suggestions, as well 
as the problems encountered in defense operations, resulted in 
the National Security Act Amendments of 1949. 

The first 1949 amendment provided for an Under Secretary of 
Defense (later renamed Deputy Secretary^ of Defense), who was 
to aid the Defense Secretary as directed and act for him when he 
was either absent or disabled. 

The second amendment of 1949 changed the name of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment to the Department of Defense and 
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converted it to a Cabinct-lcvcl status. At the same time the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force were downgraded 
to separately administered Departments within the Department of 
Defense (Fig. 40). 

The 1949 law significandy increased the powers of the Secre- 
tary^ of Defense. The military Secretaries no longer could bypass 
the Defense Secretary and go directly to the President or the 
Bureau of the Budget (as it was then called) with their reports 
and recommendations. They could, however, go directly to Con- 
gress after first informing the Secretary of Defense. The law 
also gave the Secretary of Defense the power to abolish, consoli- 
date, reassign, or transfer any function of his Department after 
re'j^ng his intended changes to the Congressional Committee 
on i^ed Services. Additionally, the law gave him more ad- 
ministtative help by creating three Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense, including a Comptroller, adding a chairman to the.Jomt 
Chiefs of Staff, and increasing the Joint Staff from lOP to 210 
officers. 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION AFTER 1953 

In the year that the Korean War ended, Congress again under- 
took to modify the US defense structure. 
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Reorgttiiuitkm PUm No. 6y 1953 

Reoi^guiization Plan No. 6 pf 1953 formalized the high-level 
chain of command in the US defense organization to nm from 
the President to the Secretary of Defense through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ^ to the Secretaries to the three military depart- 
ments to each Chief of Staff and, finally, to the commanders 
of the unified and specified commands.* 

The 1953 law also abolished four defense department boards 
and agencies dealing with munitions, research and development, 
supply management, and installations. The functions of these 
boards arid offices wefje transferred to the Secretary of Defense 
and six additional Assistant Secretaries and a General Counsel 
. were added to handle them. 

Finally, the 1953 reorganization gave the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff more authority in relatio!i io the Joint Staff. 

The Reorguiizatioo Act of 1958 

Although the statutes of 1947, 1949, and 1953 provided ^or 
much greater coordination m the US defense structure, President 
Eisenhower and others felt that organization was still too cum- 
bersome for the rapid response demanded by modem weapon sys- 
tems. Smce this was also an important research and development 
period (especially in the missile field). Congress once again toolc 
action to reorganize the defense structure by passing the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1958. 

The .most significant feature of the act was the establishment 
of a firm command line from the Secretary of Dcfens^ to the uni- 
fied and specified commands. From the time of their creation dur- 
mg World War 11 up to the passage of the act in 1958, the so- 
called unified commands were not truly unified. The forces as- 
signed to the unified commands were actually under the command 
-of their own service chiefs except when an emergency occuired, 
at which time the unified commander was given full authority over 
the forces assigned to him. This command structure reduced the ef- 
fectiveness of wartime combat commanders during ^peacetime oper- 

•Unified commtnd forces of two or more <orvicc$. Specified Command, forcea of one $er. 
vice For ruUcr expiAn«(ioo set pate 97. 
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ttions and in preparation for wartime operations. Moreover, as 
noted earlier, operational command .channels before 1958 involved 
four levels of control: from the President to the Secretary of De- 
fense, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of the 
military department then to the military Service chief, and finally 
to the unified commander. n 

The Reorganization 'Act of 1958 changed this channel and 
made it very clear that the forces assigned to the unified or spec- 
ified commands were under the full operational command of the 
unified or specified commanders. The Service Secretaries and the 
military chiefs of the services were removed from the command 
channel. Thus the present chain* of operational conmiand runs 
from the President and the Secretary of Pefense through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directly to the commanders of the unified 
commands. This streamlining of the operational command allows 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff more time to deal with, matters of com- 
mand and high-level strategic direction. The chain of command 
for support activities, such as training and logistics, remained 
unchanged (Fig. 41). 

Other provisions of the 1958 Act authorized the Defense Sec- 
retary to assign specific weapon systems to each of the services 
(with congressional approval), reduced the number bt Assistant 
Secretaries from nine to seven, arid created the position of Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Except for assuming responsibility for the civil defense pro- 
gram in 1961, the Department of Defense has undergone no 
major changes smce its reorganization in 1958. It is to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and his assistants that the President delegates 
the largest' share of responsibility for implementmg decisions on 
matters of national defense. 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.AND POLICY ADVISERS 



The Secretary of Defense is the principal assistant to the Pres- 
ident for military matters. As head of the Department ^of Defense, 
he is responsible for policies and programs and for^he control 
of the military forces. His primary tasks are: (1) strategic and 
tactical planning, (2) operational command, (3) research and en- 
gineering, and (4) management of supplies and services among the 
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military departments. He also serves as a member of the National 
Security Gouncil, the National Aeronautics and Space Council, 
and the Notth Atlantic Council. 

In tho/performance of these varied and demanding duties, the 
Secret£fry requires the help of many assistants, chief of whom is 
the Dcputy Secretary-of -Defense. * 

Appointed from civil life by the President and coiifimied by the 
Sfenate, the Deputy acts for the Secretary of Defense when the 
latter is absent or disabled or when he so directs. The Deputy 
also represents the Department of Defense on such governmental 
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and international groups as may be determined by the Secretary 
' of Defense. 

In formulating broad defense policy, the Secretary of Defense 
is assisted by a number of advisory bodies and by individual 
advisers. The most important policy advisory <body working directly 
with the Secretary of Defense is the Armed Forces Policy Coun- 
cil. 

The Armed Forces Policy Council advises the Secretary of De- 
fense on matters of b|;oad policy relating to the Armed Forces, 
and considers and reports on any other matters that, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, need attention. The Council is composed of 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff,, the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. The 
Commandant of the Marine Corps regularly attends the sessions 
of the Armed Forces Policy Council. Also, other officers in the 
Department of Defense and other parts of the executive branch 
of the Government may be invited to attend the meetings. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense includes his immediate 
office staff and operates in much the same way as the Executive 
Office of the President. Those who head sections within the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense are the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, Assistant Secretaries, Assistants to the Secretary, 
and the General Counsel (Fig, 42), 

aOINr CHIEFS OF STAFF ORGANIZATION 

The Joint Chiefs ot Staff (JCS) consist of the Joint Chiefs 
group itself, including the chairman; the Joint Staff, which assists 
the Joint Chiefs; and certain agencies and groups which perform 
work vital to the functioning of the JCS orgariizatiori. 

The Joint Chiefs, assisted by the Joint Staff, issue operational 
orders by authority of thp Secretary of Defense to the unified 
and** specified -combat commands and do operational and strategic 
planning. They review the plans and programs of unified and speci- 
fied commands, review major personnel and logistic requirements 
of the Armed Forces, and establish unified doctrine. This body 
assigns logistics responsibilities to the militar> services and formu- 
lates policies for joint training and for coordination of the educa- 
tion of members of the military forces. 
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iolot Chkfs of SUff 

Prohibited by law from becoming an overall Armed Forces gen- 
eral staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are^ the principal military ad- 
visers to the President and the Secretary of Defense. In accord- 
ance with the law, they act as a separate organization represent- 
ing the three military departments. The group consists of a 
Chairman, appointed by the President from' one of the three 
. ServiceK; the Chief of Staff of the Army; the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations; and the Chief qf Staff of the Air Force! The Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps acts as a coequal member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when matters pertaining to the Marine Corps 
are under consideration. 

Either the Secretary of Defense or the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense issues directives and orders to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Requests for action may be issued by any responsible official in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but only if the authority 
has been specifically delegated to him by the Secretary* In short, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization acts under the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense and in his name. 

Tasks assigned to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are numerous. He provides the agenda for the JCS and furnishes 
the Secretary of Defense with periodic progress reports on im- 
portant items being considered by the group. He keeps Informed 
on all pending issues, and when agreement is reached, he for- 
wards JCS recomhicndations, views, and advice to the Secretary 
of Defense. He also arranges for military advice to be given to 
. units in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The power to 
vote, which was granted to the Chairman by the Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, is not so significant in 
Itself, since this body ordinarily does not reach decisions through 
voting, but the legal right was intended to add to the prestige 
of the Chairman. 

Among his many duties, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff organizes the subordinate structure of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Joint Staff. He selects the Director of the Joint 
Staff after he has consulted with the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and has secured the ^approval of the Secretary of 
Defense. The Chairman and the members of the Joint Chiefs 
prescribe the duties of the Joint Staff. 

S 
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Joint Steff 

By law, the Joint Staff is limited to not more than 400 of- 
ficers selected in approximately equal numbers from the Army, 
the Navy (including the Marine Corps), and the .Air Force. It 
is organized into directorates (Fig. 43) concerned with personnel, 
operations, logistics, plans and pplicy,, and communications-elec- 
tronics. There are also several assisting agencies which are op- 
erationally and administratively responsible to the Operations Di- 
rectorate of the Joint Staff. ' 

The primary function of the Joint 'iStaff is to prepare reports 
which serve as the basis for decisions by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Of the agencies assisting the Joint Staff, one that is particularly 
significant is the National Military Command System (NMCS). 
It was established to provide the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and The Joint Chiefs of Staff with all the information they 
need to make their decisions and to provide the means to transmit 
these, decisions to subordinate levels. This information pertains 
not only to military developments but also to those in the political, 
economic, social, and technical iields. The National Military Com- 
mand System encompasses the National Military Command Center 
located in the Pentagon, the Alternate Military Command Center - 
in Maryland) and the national emergency command posts — both 
airborne, and afloat. All these command centers and posts are 
in operation 24 hours a" day. 

.The National Military Command System also provides for ef- 
fective coordination and liaison with other US Government agen- 
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cies or systems such as the White House Situation Room^ the 
State Department, the Central Intelligence Agency, the National 
Security Agency, and the Office of Emergency .Planning. Mili- 
tary information is provided to associated systems through the 
center, using direct, secure, and reliable methods of communica- 
tions, p 

OPERATIONAr. COMMAND STRUCTURE 

In an age of supersonic jet aircraft and intercontinental missiles, 
it is necessary that command and control channels be clear and 
direct: High-level decisions' concerning national defense may have 
to be made at any time and relayed instantly to US forces through- 
out the world. Because of this there are two separate command 
structures within the Department of Defense: one controlling the 
operational combatant commands and the other controlling the 
supporting commands. ' 

As we noted earlier, the Reorganization' Act of 1958 made 
the unified commands truly unified by placing all service ele- 
ments in them under a single commander. These commanders, to- 
gether with the commander of the specified command, receive 
their orders directly from the Pre'sident through the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint 'Chiefs of Staff (Fig. 44). This arrange- 
ment eliminates the possible delays which could result under the 
old system when operational orders were also relayed through the 
three Service 'Secretaries, the Chief of Staff for each of the mili- 
tary departments and, finally, to the unified and specified com- 
manders. 

Unified and Specified Commands 

The unified and specified commands were discussed in Military 
Aerospace. They will be briefly reviewed at this point, however, 
because they are the operational forces controlled through the De- 
partment of Defense. 

A unified coininand has a broad continuing mission. Organized 
under a single commander' and conlposed of significant assigned 
components* of two or more"" services, a unified command is estab- 
, lished and designated by the President, through the Secretary of 
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Defense, with the advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

A specified command also has a broad continuing mission and 
is established and designated by the President, through the Sec- 
retary of Defense, with thp advice and assistance of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, a specified command is normally composed of 
forces from only one service. There is only one specified com- 
mand, the Strategic Air Command. 

At present, the unified commands are Alaskan Command, 
Atlantic Command, Continental Air Defense Command, Euro- 
pean Command, Pacific Command, Southern Command, and 
^Readiness Command. 

Two of the US unified commands form part of combined 
commands; thatJs, commands which consist of forces of more 
than one nation. The Continental Air Defense Command is part 
of the North American Air Defense Command, which includes 
Canadian forces; the European Command contributes forces to 
the military , structure of North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). Combined commands operate similarly to the US uni- 
fied commands, except that command control is much looser in 
the combined commands. The Army, Navy, and Air Force units 
from the member nations retain Jheir identity in a combined 
command and much negotiation between the nations is necessary 
to make the command function successfully. 

Support Command Structure ^ 

Although the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
no longer have combat missions, they do retain important func- 
tions: The Scn'icc Secretaries, relieved of direct responsibilities 
for military operatiolisr are better able to assist the Secretary of 
Defense in managing the vast administrative, training, and logistic 
functions of the Department.' Except in operational matters, the 
Secretary of Defense issues orders to- a military service only 
through its Secretary or his representative. The line of comrtand 
for support of combat units runs from the President, through the 
Secretary of Defense, to the Secretaries of the mi)itary depart- 
ments, and to the individual military departments. 

Although the Service Secretaries are answerable to the Secre- 
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tary of Defense, they continue to be responsible for the economy 
and efficiency with which their departments operate. Each Sec- 
retary manages his share of the funds allocated to his service by 
Congress and makes an annual report on the work done by his 
Department, 

♦ 

♦ 

FUNCTIONS OF TIIE MII.ITARY DEPARTMENTS 
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The Departments of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force 
share several common functions in support of the unified and 
specified commands. These are as follows: 

L Prepare forces and establish reserves of. equipment and supplies for 
the effective prosecution of w^r, and plan for the expansion of peace- 
time components to meet the needs of war. 

2. Maintain in readiness mobile reserve ^forces, properly organized, 
trained, and equipped for employment in emergency. 

3. Provide adequate, timely, and reliable departmental intelligence for 
use within the E)epartment of Defense. 

4» Organize, train, and equip forces for assignment to unified or speci- 
fied commands. 

5. Prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense budgets for their 
respective departments; justify before the Congress budget requests as 
approved by the Secretary of Defense; and administer the funds made 
available for Maintaining, equipping, and training the forces of their 
respective departments, including those assigned to unified and specified 
commands. 

6. Conduct research; develop tacucs, techniques, and organisation; 
and develop and procure weapons, equipment, and supplies essential to 
the fulfillment of the functions assigned. 

7. Develop, garrison, supply.- equip, and maintain bases and other 
installations, including lines of communication, and provide administra- 
tive and logistical support for all forces and bases. 

8. Provide, as directed, such forces, military missions, and detach- 
ments for service in foreign countries as may be required to support the 
national interest of the United States. 

9. Assist in training and equipping the military forces of foreign na- 
tions. 

10. Assist each other iln ^the accomplishment of their respective func- 
tions, including the provision of personnel, intelligence, trainlfg, facili- 
ties, equipment, supplies, and services. 

The forces that each service develops and trains to perform its 
primary functions are to be employed to support the efforts of the 
other services in carrying out the primary functions of the speci- 
fied and unified commands. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 

One further function of the Department of Defense is civil 
defense. From the time the program was initiated in 1948, re- 
sponsibility for its implementation had been assigned to a suc- 
cession of Government agencies, none of which were too successful 
with it. Finally, in 1961, civil defense functions were revamped 
and the responsibility for administering them given to the Sccrc^ 
tary of Defense. 

The Secretary was, charged to dcveloiJ and execute an effec- 
tive warning and communications ^system and to assist State and 
local governments in establishing post attack community services. 
A special office, the Office of Civil Defense, was organized to im- 
plement the program. This office was subsequently placed under 
the Secretary o( the Army since civil defense functions are ban- 
died ^principally by the Army. 

WORDS, PHRASES AND NAMES TO REM£^SBE« 

Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating . Board 

Armed Forces Policy Council 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 

combined commands 

Hoover Commission 

Joint Chiefs of Staff (ICS) 

Kitchen Cabinet 

National Aeronautics and Space Council 

National Military Command System (NMCS) 

National Security Act of 1947 

National Security Council 

Office of Emergency Preparedness 

Office of Management and Budget 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Reorganization Act of 1958 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 

Secretary of Defense 

specified command ^ 
unified command ' 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What are ^tbe legal foondadons fwlhe-Dcpartment of Defense?* How is\ 
driKan controi of the MUitary pfanuiteed in the Constitution? 

2. What are the defense responsihilftief of the President and Congress? 

3. What are die four top-ievel defense agencies in the Executive office? 
* Briefly explahi the functions of each agency. ' 

,4* How' did the JNationar^ecurlty Act of 1941 change the US defense struc- 
^ ture?7DiKrlhe llie ^iganizatlon of the National^Uitary Estahlishment. 

5. What important. changes in the National Securi^y^Act were nuKle by the 
1949- Amendments? What were the significant features of the Reorganiza- 



tion Acts of 1953 and 1958? 



/ 



6. Outline the responsibilities of the Secretary i)f JDefense and Identify the 
agencies hi'^hls department. j 

7. What is the role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? Explain' the functions of 
. this cr^ization; • ' ' I 

8. Lls^vthe unified and specified commands, "explaining their orgaiilzatlon and 
^^mpo^tion. 



THINGSTODO 

t. Find out what proportion of the national budget for the present fiscal 
year is appropriated for defense spending. If possible, determine how this 
money is allocated within the DQD. Report your findings to your class. 

2. Copy the organization chart of the Defense Department and fill in the 
names of^the persons now holding the positions shown. 

, Sl^GGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

POWER'S, Lt Col Patrick W. A Crutde to National Defense. The OrganUa- 
iion" and Operations of the U.S. Military Establishment, New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. 
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When world war II ended in 1945, the Allied powers 
(the United States, the USSR, Great Britain, and France) adopted 
a joint occupation policy for the conquered territories. Japan was 
put under 4he exclusive control of the United States, but each of 
the major powers had authority in a separate zone of Germany, 
and Korea was occupied by Soviet forces in the north and US 
forces in the south, the dividing line between the two forces 
being the 38th parallel. There was little agreement, however, 
between the USSR and the other Allied powers as to the politi- 
cal and economic organization of their respective zones. The 
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Soviets had seized the opportunity to communize the war-weak- 
ened nations of East Europe, including the eastern half of Ger- 
many. Their sphere of influence also was extended^ to North 
Korea. The United States countered the Soviet moves by a 
policy of containment designed to check any further expansion 
of communism, either in Europe and or in Asia. International 
relations now moved into a position based on alignment of anti- 
communism led by the United States against communism led by 
the TJSSR. Europe was divided by ^ the iron curtain and Korea 
by the 38th parallel. 

Coincidentally with their communization program in East Eu- 
rope, the Soviets were encouraging, the Communist movement 
in China. One step in this direction .was to turn Manchuria, 
conveniently situated on the border of North Korea, over to the 
Chinese Communists. Relations between the Soviet Union and. 
China were ^further solidified by a mutual assistance treaty negoti- 
^ted after Mao Tse-tung's ^Communist party came to power in 
China. 

The threat of Communist e;}pansion in Asia was disturbing to 
the West, but « far more disturbing event had occurred the pre- 
vious year when the Soviets, at least two years ahead of any esti- 
mated timetable, shocked the West by exploding an atomic bomb 
over Siberia. The US monopoly on nuclear weapons was de- 
stroyed in the blast. 

'The Significance of the Soviet leap into the^ nuclear age was' 
only too clear. If the Soviets could so quickly achieve the ca- 
pability to produce nuclear weapons, it would be only a matter 
of time before other nations, perhaps equally unfriendly to the 
West, could do the same. With weapons capable of wiping out 
entire cities, a general war might reach such proportions that an 
entire nation could be destroyed. Defense planners realized that 
for "the sake of national survival, every effort must be made to 
keep any future war limited, confined to a relatively small area, 
and waged with the minimum force necessary to attain objectives. 

The limited war concept is not new, of course; compared to 
the range and intensity possible in a modern general war, all pre- 
vious wars have been limited. The doctrine of limited war was 
applied for the first time in the nuQiear age, however, when UN , 
forces moved to halt Communist aggression in South Korea. 
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THE KOREAN WAR, 1*950-1953 



For a two-year period between 1948 and 1950, the Com- 
munist , government of North Korea had* been trying unsuccess- 
fully tp take over the Republic of South Korea by means of in- 
surgency. Finally, in an abrupt change of tactics, an attack force 
of the Peoples Army of North Korea was sent across the 38th 
parallel to invade the iSouth. The South Korean forces, poorly 
trained, undermanned, and undeisupplied, were no match for the 
•invaders. Within three days, the North Koreans had driven the 
defenders from Seoul, the capital, and then pushed south down 
the Korean peninsula. 

Although the United States had extended its policy of contain- 
ment to Asia following the. Communist ^akeoyer in ChiQa, the 
area of defense did not include Taiwan ^^nd KoreaV The Secretary 
of State, in defining the Asian defense line, howeVer, added that, 
in case of attack, these two countries would be expected to de- 
fend themselves, if po^ble; but if they were unable to do so, 
their defense would become a responsibility of the United Nations. 
Accordingly, when the United States received word of the inva- 
sion and the inability of the South Koreans to repel it, the matter 
was brought before the UN Security Council which promptly de- 
manded a withdrawal of the North Korean forces. The demand 
was, of course, ignored, and so, for the first time in its brief his- 
tory, the United Nations reacted to aggression with a decision to 
use armed force. 

The international g^oup sent to assist South Korea consisted of 
grdund, air, and naval forces from 20 UN member countries 
and 1 nonmember fftaly). As the major contributor, the United 
States was asked to assume leadership and form a unified com- 
mand. This was established under Gen Douglas MacAithur. 

At the beginning of the war. President Truman had little more 
than the Strategic Air Command with which to support American 
international policies and commitments. Because of this, he was 
forced to recall veterans who had already served during and im- 
mediately after World War II to accomplish the military buildup 
(Fig. 45). In a series of spectacular 'successes during the first 
few months of the war, UN forces were able to drive the North 
Korean troops back into their own territory and penetrate North 
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Korea all the way to ^the Manchurian border. These fii;st vic- 
tories gave rise to coniiderable optimism that peace could be re- 
stored quickly. However, Red China elected to intervenVat-this 
point, and the heavy counterattacks by Chinese forces dashed any 
hopes for an early end to hostilities. Thus began a costly and 
hard-fought war which continued until July 1953, when ait last an 
armistice was reached. Although the armistice brought an end to 
the. fighting, nojinal peace treaty has yet been signed. As of this 
writing. North Korea is still under .Communist control, and a 
United Nations force remains along the 38th parallel in South 
Korea to maintain an unea^ peace. 

Korean War Military Forces 

By* the end of the first year of the war, the US Army had 
more than tripled its strength, much of it coming from the Reserve 
and the National Guard. The systematic -rotation of troops through 
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Figur* 45. Tonki of th* 25lh Infantry Divuion. 
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the combat replacement system kept the manpower fairly constant 
until the signing of the aimistice. 

There was a corresponding buildup of the Air Force bringing 
it to a total of 95 wings by the end of the war. As in the case of 
'the Army, much of this increase was drawn from the civilian 
components, that is, the Air National Guard and the Organized 
Reserve. 

The number of Navy personnel doubled during the conflict, 
and the number of ships in the active fleet rose to 1,100. 

Korean War MUftury Technology 

To avoid the risk of a general war, the Korean conflict was 
fought as a limited military operation, using most of the same types 
of weapons and tactics as those employed in World War^^II (Fig. 
46). New or improved infantry weapons increased the -firepower 
of the foot soldier, but the restricted battle area did not allow full 
exploitation of the weapons available. 

The Air Force gained and maintained air superiority for the 
UN forces, thus reducing casualties and making ground opera- 
tions possible with fewer troops (Fig. 47). The United States 
used jet-powered aircraft in combat for the first time in the Korean 
war; and, while helicopters had been in limited use in World War 
II,. their first practical use occurred in Korea in 1951 when almost 
a thousand marines were lifted to the front lines and an equal 
number brought back to the rear. Because of the fear that the 
conflict might spread, US aircraft were not permitted to cross 
the Yalu River. Air power, therefore, could not be used to its 
fullest advantage in the Korean War. 

MILITAKV POLICY BETWEEN KOUEA AND VIETNAM 

The need for a well-defined US military policy was very great 
in the years after the end of the Korean war. The events which 
pointed up this need are discussed in some detail in the booklet 
Military Aerospace used in AE II. We might mention, however, 
by way of review, that these e^^nts included development of So- 
viet bomber and missile capabilities and some. post-Korean crises 
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Figur* 46. Artillery unit in Kor«a. 



such as those in Lebanon (1958), Berlin (1 96 1), and Cuba 
(1962): 

Then, as today, the demands generated by worldwide US de- 
fense commitments required military capabilities to medt all types 
of armed aggression. US forces had to have the capability to deter 
war, or if deterrence should fail, to engage in war at any level 
of intensity, from guerrilla warfare to general war, involving the 
use of nonnuclear and nuclear weapons. Today the United States 
follows a two-point military policy: 

1. Deterrence: Prevention of military action through strength 
and readiness, which induces fear of .the consequences. 

2. Flexibility: 'Maintaining a constant state of readiness in all 
types of' military forces which can respond to military action with 
an appropriate amount of strength in a minimum amount of time. 
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MOttary Forat After 1953 

Six times between 1775 and 1950 the United States entered 
into major armed conflict without being adequately prepared. Jn 
each instance the . country built its military forces while absorbing 
some mitial' losses in the fighting which had already started. Tech- 
nological developments after World War II in nuclear weapons, 
aircraft, and conmiunications had created a situation in which in- 
stant total war was a real possibility — in the event of attack, the 
United States would no longer have its former margin of time to 
rebuild a deplete defense force. 

Because of the* world situation, especially followmg the end of 
the Korean war, and because US military and civilian leaders were 
aware that general war would have to be fought with the force 
in being at the outbreak of that war, total US troop strength was 
maintained at a considerably higher level after 1953. 

Both Selective' Service and voluntary service provided much of 
the replacement personnel in the Armed Forces after the Korean 



Figur* 47. F-t6s ovtr Korta. 
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war. Nevertheless, during periods of international tension, Or- 
ganized Reserve and National Guard uniu also served effectively 
with tHe Regulars and career Reservists. 

Effects of Technology 

We have noted that in the past the United States was inclined 
to be slow about adapting the products of technological develop- 
ment to military requirements in peacetime and to wait for wars 
to spur innovations in military equipment. From World War II on,, 
however, a number of factors led the United States to keep its 
military requirements, hardware as well as personnel, under con- 
stant review and to introduce new. weapon systems into the inven- 
tory as rapidly as they could be developed. One of these factors, 
of course, was the. not-war not-peace , world situation that existed 
between 1945 and the outbreak of the- Korean War and again 
in the period after Korea which marked a growing US commit- 
ment in Vietnam, this situation made it necessary for the United 
States to be prepared for any contingency. Another factor was the 
exploration of space. Getting into space meant, among many 
other things, that the United States had to take steps to protect 
itself from possible aggression from this new environment. More- 
over, the military profited from space research and development. 
Finally, the fighting iii Vietnam brought with it demands for 
new and specialized' equipment and weapon sy?tems.- 

All of these factors manifested themselves in a number of ways. 
Even by 1961, science and technology had already made the 
difference between /the F-86 and the F-IOS aircraft, the B-36 
anji.tfic B-52, the F-89 and the F-.106, kilotons and megatons, 
andi?short-range missiles and intercontinental ballistic missiles. Even 
more startling was the development of supersonic aircraft by 
which man could travel, not only through the atmosphere but 
also {hrough space. 

Advances occurred also in the Navy and Army. .For example, 
the Navy developed nuclear-powered submarines and- aircraft 
carriers and new developments by the Army in helicopters and 
fixed-wing aircraft proved very significant in the Vietnam war. 

The next decade was to bring even more innovations. Some of 
these are discussed in the section on Vietnam and others are 
covered in the following chapter. 
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IHE WVVR IN VlKI^iAiM 



US involvement in Vietnam was a gradual pjocess. No sinking 
of the Mam, tio Pearl Harboi', no masse^ .invasion across the 
38th parallel triggered this war^ The conmct had its roots ii? the 
overall Communist program for expanding its sphere of influence 

' in Southeast Asia by encouraging local Communist factions to 
seize control of their governments by means' of political activity 

-and insurgency. 

Prior to 1950, Vietnam was a unified country under the pro- 
tection of France. However, a determined group of Vietnamese 
Communists had formed a nationalist movement for the purpose 
of ousting the French and putting themselves in power. Led by 
Ho Chi Minh and aided by the Soviet Union and Red China, the 
Communists established a government in the North and claimed 
jurisdictibn over ail of Vietnam. From this stronghold, the North 
Vietnamese directed and supported the insurgency activities of 
their South Vietnamese comrades, called at that time the Viet 
IVfinK (now the Viet Cong). 

The French forces had neither the air power nor the ground 
strength to control the nationalist movement; and because of their 
negative attitude toward granting Vietnam full independence, they 
received little support^ from the Vietnamese, people. Finally, in 
1^54, the French-agrecd^ to 'a nine-nation conference to be held at 
Geneva. The participating nations included the United States, 
Great Britain, France, the .Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
representatives from Laos, Cambodia, and both North and South 
Vietnam. 

The conference resulted in what came to be known as the 
Geneva Accords, tn general terms, as applied to Vietnam, the 
Accords directed a cease-tire based on a temporary line dividing 
. Vietnam at the* 17th parallel. All the territory north of the line 
was to be administered by the Viet Mirih arid that south of 
the line by the French. Citizens on both sides of the line were 
free to choose the t^pitory in which they preferred to live. This 
situation was to remain for two years, at which time general elec- 
tions would be held to reunite the country. Unfortunately^ due 
to continued hostilities between North and South, the elections 
were never held. Thus, even though it was accidental, the Geneva 
Accords brought about the creation of two Vietnams. 
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In line with its policy of containment in Southeast Asia, the 
United States gave assistance to the French in their efforts to hold 
Vietnam against the Communists by sending a limited number of 
technictl and administrative advisory teams. US participation con- 
tinued at this low level for several years, but when the French 
forces finally -withdrew in 1956, the South Vietnamese need for 
US aid became acute. 

By 1958, the conflict had entered a new phase. The Viet Cong 
were now being openly reinforced by North Vietnam, and what 
had started as a local insurgency grew into full-scale' war as the 
North Vietnam aggressions continued. Northern military forces in- 
filtrated the South, and assassinations, sabotage, and attacks on 
local defense units, including US facilities, mounted. 

As the Communist assaults intensified, the South Vietnam forces 
weakened until, by 1965, they could no longer put up an ef- 
fectual defense. Without help. South Vietnam could not prevent a 
Communist takeover. When the United States decided, in Match 
1965, to send combat troops to South Vietnam, it did so at the 
request of that country's government and with the realization that 
this was the only way to stop the Communist drive and insure 
the right of the Vietnamese people to build a strong and free 
nation. 

A New Kind of Wtir 

. The nature of the war in Vietnam was unusual by any previous 
standards of military operations. In part this was due to the physi- 
cal aspects of the country — poor j roads, heavy jungle canopies 
which concealed enemy movements, and a hot humid climate in 
which supplies quickly deteriorated. Another complication was the 
fact the South Vietnamese and the Viet ^Cong were so alike in 
racial characteristics, speech, and dress that it was often impossible 
to distinguish between friend* and foe, particularly wjiere enemy 
forces had infiltrated supposedly friendly areas. With such an elu- 
sive enemy, there could be no clearly defined front lines; the 
enemy had to be fought when, where, and if he could be found 
(Fig. 48).. 

Remarkable features of this war were the technological ad- 
vances in weaponry, electronic devices, and aircraft. These were 
tailored for the most part, to cope with the conditions peculiar 
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Figort 4S. Forwar<i air controller (FAC) marking tntmy targtti for bomb«rs, Vittnam. 



to Vietnam. Thete is not enough space in this chapter to dis- 
cuss all the innovations engendered by the war in Vietnam, but 
a few of the more outstanding ones are mentioned. 



Tcchnologicjd Innovatioos 

In weaponry, one of the most recent developments^, was the 
guided bomb. Guided bombs, thanks to their electronic guidance 
systems, could be aimed at a target a mile away and hit it with 
on-the-nose accuracy. 

There were two basic guidance systems, |aser beams and TV. 
Laser-ied bombs usually involved the use of two aircraft (Fig. 
49). One plane circled over the target directing a laser beam on 
it while the other plane dropped bombs equipped with infra-red 
sensors. As the bombs fell, theii' sensors honied in on the beam's 
rcflectiort and guided the bombs directly to the target. A later 
type laser-led bomb was guided by the beam projected from its 
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Ffgurt 49. Lcsitr*l*d bomb. 

own plane. There were also heat-seeking bombs attracted by the 
engine heat of a truck or a tank. 

The TV bomb, such as the Walleye^ could be dropped from a 
stand-off altitude, a factor which safeguarded the bomber from 
most antiaircraft fire (Fig. 50). As the bomb fell, it was moni- 
tored by the pilot on a TV receiver. The pilot could adjust the^ 
bomb's course by remote control, or the bomb could guide itself 
using a picture .of the target recorded in its electronic brain. The 
Maverick, another variety of T\' bomb, was equipped with a 
rocket booster which allowed it to maneuver itself into caves to 
seek out military supplies hidden by the enemy. 

In Vietnam, the guided bombs resulted in great savings to 
the United States in men, planes, fuel, and missiles. It was 
estimated that one guided bomb could destroy a target that would 
have required dozens of conventional unguided bombs. This meant 
.that fewer planes were needed on a bombing mission and the 
danger from antiaircraft guns was greatly reduced because of the 
high altitude from which the bombs could be dropped. One 
further advantage, and a major one, was that the accuracy of the 
bombs eliminated much of the risk of accidentally hitting, a nearby 
populated area instead of the target. 
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f\gvf 50. WalUyt. th« TV.guId^d bomb, h*od«d for th« taro«t ar«a on an F-4. 



\ A unique development in aircraft was the gunsliip, an armored 
tiransport plane used to Jtnock out enemy trucks on the Ho Chi 
Minh trail. Operating under the code name Pave Spectre, the gun- 
ship was a cargo plane equipped with rapid-firing 40mm cannons 
and sophisticated electronic devices for night flying. Additional 
fire power was- supplied by 20 mm Vulcan cannons and 7.62 
mm miniguns. Just one of these aerial dreadnaughts was reputed 
to have destroyed a 64-truck convoy in one hour of attack. A 
valuabk feature of the guriship was its survivability. The cannons 
could operate 'at better than a 10,000-foot slant range allowing 
the gunship to fire effectively at a safe ahitude. 

The gunship copccpt was first developed in 1964 using the 
AC-47, affectionately known as "Pirif, the Magic Dragon.^ Later, 
the Air Force converted some C-119 troop transports into gun- 
ships before finally concentrating on AC-130s (Fig. 51). The C-47s 
and C-119S were subsequently transferred to the South Vietnamese 
Air Force. ' 

Another technological achievement was a type of sensor de- 
veloped to smell or hear the enemy and transmit infonnation as to 
his position and movements to a US Air Force base a safe 100 
nailes away. These electronic "bloodhounds" proved highly effec- 
tive on the Ho Chi Minh trail in an Air Force operation known 
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as Igloo White, The most commonly used sensors were dart-shaped 
devices equipped with branched antennas. The sensors were 
planted in bunches parallel to a trail by being ^hurled froi^ jet 
aircraft with such force that the dart ends dug themselves into 
the ground leaving nothing above the surface but the antennas 
-which resembled weeds and blended with the surrounding under- 
growth. The sensors were accompanied by acoustical i devices which 
cither rode in with them or were parachuted into the treetops. 
As the sensors became activated by the ^mell and sound of pass- 
ing-enemy troops and convoys, they beeped the information to 
radio-controlled planes which were kept circling over Labs or 
Thailand on aj 24-hour basis. From the planes, the information 
was relayed id a base Mri Thailand for computer analysis. With 
the 'enemy location now pinpointed by the computer analysis, 
aircraft could then b^ directed to the target. From sensor to 
bombfer, this complicated operation consumed a very brief period 
of time. 

iHfelicopters were not a Vietnjim-related innovation, having seen 
service in two previous wars; but it could be said that they, came 
of age in Vietnam, doing multiple duty as troop transports, ob- 
servation craft, medical evacuation planes, and weapon systems. 

The employment of helicopters on a large scale in Vietnam 
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was prompted by the need for greater mobUity; and from this 
need, the airmobile concept was bom. The concept became a re- 
ality ih~1963 with* the organization of the US Army 11th Air 
Assault Division, later reorganized as the 1st Cavalry Division. 

The airmobUe concept opened a new chapter in the conduct of 
land warfare by adding a third dimension. The battlefield now be- 
came a checkerboard on which troop units could be picked up 
by helicopters and quickly moved to any area where they were 
needed, from the wooded highlands to the swampy rice paddies 
of the Mekong Delta (Fig. 52). 

The value of helicopters for aerial observation was well es- 
tablished before the Vietnam war and much of the airborne sur- 
veillance over Vietnam was performed by them. A new use for 
helicopters in Vietnam, however, was as gunships. Some modefs, 
such as the Hueycobra, were armed with rockets, 7.62 mm mini- 
guns, and machine guns. Thus armed, the helicopters provided 
fire support to ground troops. Although vulnerable to enemy 
ground fire while hovering over the target, the newer, turbine- 




Figur« 52. UIM h«HcopUr rttgrnlng from action in VUtnam. 
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powered helicopters were mobile enough to have a hit-and-run 
capability. This new breed of helicopters came to be known as 
the **flying cavalry." \ 



In addition to transporting troops, helicopfters were very val- 
uable in evacuating battle casualties and rescuing downed pilots. 
The V/STOL (vertical' and/ or short takeoff and landing) capa- 
bility of helicopters allowed them to get into and out of places 
tffat would have been inaccessible to fixed-wing aircraft or even 
trucks. In most cases of battlefield casualties, the wounded could 
be picked up and transported to a hospital within 30 minutes; 
and, as a result, the fatality rate among battle casualties dropped 
to less than 1 percent. 

The, usefulness- of helicoptere^ for medical evacuation was not 
limited to combat. In 1970, a new 'program, Mmtaiy^Assisfance 
to Safety and Traffic (MAST) was given its first test to determine 
the feasibility of using military helicopters and paramedical service 
personnel in responding to civilian emergencies caused by illness 
or accident. Pilot projects were conducted for several months 
at five military installations in the United States, three at Army 
installations and two at Air Force bases. The program was the 
result of a joint effort initiated in 1969 by the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Department of Transportation to demonstrate, in civilian ap- 
plications, the capabilities of those military resources and tech- 
niques which were being so effectively employed in combat. MAST 
was essentially an operational test in which military resources for 
air evacuation were meshed with local civilian medical emergency 
systems. At each site, the program was developed by the civilian 
community working with the military project officer; and the mili- 
tary resources were used only to supplement, not replace, local 
emergency facilities. The results of the tests were sufficiently suc- 
cessful, both from the military and the civilian standpoint, that fur- 
ther development and expansion of the program was recom- 
mended. The MAST program is an example of a paradox that 
has been evident throughout the history of man — the fact that 
many innovations developed to meet the requirements of war have 
remained to b^ecome peacetime blessings (Fig. 53). 

Considering the technological innovations developed during the 
Vietnamese war — automated devices bordering on science fiction 
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Figure 53. Th« MAST program m action. Abovt, htlicopltr arriving at lh« sc<»ne of 
an aecidtnt ai deputy sheriff holds back traffic and highway patrolmen attend the 
victim. Below, victim being carried to the helicopter for flight to hospital. 
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—it might appear that manpower would soon be replaced by ma- 
chines in national defense. However, the most sophisticated devices 
arc only as efficient as the personnel who operate them. Never- 
theless, it is true that as technology advances, the traditional body- 
to-body battlefield confrontation is being replaced in some areas 
by what might be termed "long distance" war. The new devices, 
however, have not lessened the need for manpower in US defense 
— particularly manpower with specialized knowledge and training. 

In the above discussion of innovations introduced in the Viet- 
nam war, the emphasis has centered, for the most part, on Air 
Force operations. In the following chapter, we will look at the 
missions and current hardware of the US land and sea forces. 

WORDS, PHRASES AND NAMES TO REMEMBER 



airmobile 

deterrence 

flexibility 

Geneva Accords 

gunship 

Ho Chi Minh 

Igloo White 

Laser-led bombs 

MacArJhur, Gen,Douglas 



Mao Tsc-tung 
Maverick 

Military Assistance to S^ety and 
Traffic (MAST) 

Pave Spectre 

Puff, the Magic Dragon 

Viet Cong 

Viet Minh 

Walleye 
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V REVIEW QUEST fONS 

1. List the event^hat resulted in the Korean War and explahi US policy for 
containing the s^ead of communism hi Asia. 

2. Explain the role of US air power in Korea. 

3. Define post-Korean US military policy. 

4. Why did the United States discontinue its usual practice of demobili^tion 
after the Korean, War? What technological factors affected US Military 
policy? 

5. What internal problems in Vietnam were responsible for the War? 
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Expbin tkt Geneva Acconb, (ciifaif what decfsSoiif were made and what 
the outcome of these decltkwf wai. 

7. OntlhM the growth of US hivolvement hi Vletoam. 

t. What factors hi Vietnam hampered US operations hi (he war? 

f. List and describe three or more recent hmovatioos employed by US forces 
hi Vietnam. 



THINGS TO DO 

1. Research the history o( the United NaU'ons and make a classroom report 
tclhng where and how it began, how it is organized, and how it operates. 

2. Draw a map of North and South Korea indicating the 38th parallel the 
Yalu river, and the major battle areas. 

3. Start a scrapbook of clippings from magazines and newspapers of articles 
rcportmg new development in weaponry, electronic devices, or air, land, 
or transportation. 

4. Find out the present sUtus of the MAST program and report to your > - 
class. If there is a MAST project operating in your area, it might be 
possible for you to find out from people, civilian or military, who are 
working on the project how it is progressing. 



SUGGEST20NS FOR FURTHER READING 

G^BLEHpusE, Charles. Helicopters and Autogiros. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cottCo.,1967. 

Matloff, MAtmiCE, ed. American Military History (Army Historical Scries). 
Washington, D.C.: US Government Printing Office, 1969. Chapters 24, 
25, 28.,. 

Tompkins, John S. The Weapons of World War UL Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1966. 
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in btthf tn fho Novy tnVontory or bolnf plcmri«il for tho nvor ^Wr», finally, 
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ground o|Mr«rtlon«.; Whon: you Jkivo tikt^\p^ this choptor, you iKouW b« obtt 
to do tU foltowlnfi (l)-!iit tho jfundamontot toiki of U$< militbry forw; (2} 
outltno tKo Army mliiloAs {n cold, llr^ltod, or gonorot war; (3) dtiFint hvulp 
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submorlnvs; (7) discuss now t^ipm«nt, in bolng; or plonnod, In tht Navy 
convontioAo^ forcos; (t) fxplolH tho rtlotlonship of tho Morlht Corps to iht- 
*Novy; (9) >nam« tho tlomonts of tho Oporating Forcos of tb« Marint Corps; 
(10) Ktt tht missions of tho Floot Marino Forcos and (11) doscrlbo tht capobititlos 
of. tho AV-tA< 



The TRADITIONAL land and sea forces of the United States 
are the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. Together with 
the Aerospace forces, they constitute the militarj power of the 
United States, serving as an instrument of national policy and 
directed'by civiliantauthority. 
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To be of v?iluc as an instrument of national policy, military' 
power must be effective, manageable, and appropriate in a wide 
spectrum of possible military involvement ranging from the lowest 
level, which would be a show of military presence to potential 
enemies, to the other extreme, which would be high intensity 
nuclear war. 

The fundamental tasks of military forces as an instrument of 
national policy arc: 

(1) to deter military aggression or action counter to the inler-^ 
ests of the United States. ' 

. (2) If aggression occurs, to be capable of exerting immediate 
and effective military pressure to resolve the conflict on terms 
favorable to the United StMes,Jts forces, and its allies. 

(3) To assist in promoting a secure international environment. 

(4) To safeguard the internal security . of the United States. 
The land, sea and aerospace forces of the United States are 

organized to exploit the unique capabilities of each service. They 
are prepared to function independently or in joint or combined 
operations, as the situation may require. The special capabilities 
of the land and sea forces are the subject of this chapter. 

I 

THE UNFTED STATES ARMY 

The Army was forged from the loosely knit militia and vol- 
unteer units of the colonies and was given official status as the 
Continental Army by the Second Continental Congress on 14 
June 1775. The following day. Congress selected George Wash- 
ington as Commander in Chief. The fundamental role of the Army, 
as the nation's land force, is to defeat enemy forces in land com- 
bat and to' gain control of eijemy land and people. This basic 
combat role provides the foundation for the role of the Army in 
both limited and general war, as well as in the noncombat 
situations of cold war. 

The Army supports US national objectives by active contribu- 
tions to national defense. These contributions include the main- 
tenance of forward-deployed forces, mobile strategic reserves, and 
Army Reserve Components. The Army also employs highly trained 
and skilled personnel as members of military advisory groups and 
missions; and civic action teams. In addition, in the United States, 
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the Anny gives support to the Civil Defense Program and actively 
participates in providing air defense for the nation, ^ 

The Army Role in National Defense 

Army contributions to national defense are many and* varied. 
Basically, the Army is prepared to operate, in any of the three 
fundamental types of conflict — cold war, limited war, and general 
war. * 

. Gold war.— Originally, the US military role in the cold war was 
limited to that of deterrence by physical presence. This role has 
been expanded to include military aid to allies. The aid includes a ^ 
wide variety of military and civic actions, nation building, and 
armed forces development. The result of all this aid is stabiliza- 
tion of allied governments. Thus, this type of military effort is 
called stobifify operations, 

/ Stability operajtions in countries friendly to the United States 
may be divided into four general categories: (1) internal defense 
operations, which include military, police, or security forces oper- 
ations against armed insurgents; (2) internal defense assistance op- 
erations, which include advisory and traihing actions; (3) internal 
development operations, which are the strengthening of the local 
governments politically, economically, or socially; and (4) internal 
development assistance programs which are the training of local 
officials to guide their own country's development. , 

Stability programs must lie tailored to the specific needs of the 
countries being, assisted. There is, however, one consistent . re- 
quirement: the United States will help those countries which seek 
to. remain independent ^and are willing to work for their freedom. * 

The original Army cold war mission was deterrence by physical 
presence. In this role, which is still prevalent, the Army, even .prior 
to Vietnam, had stationed over 40 percent of its active forces 
overseas. This is known as forward strategy. Together with US 
allies. Army units are positioned on the. periphery of the Com- 
munist world and are supported by the power of the Navy and 
Air Force. The Army's strategic reserve, containing both active 
and reserve forces, gives support to -^the US position of deter- 
rence. The Army National Quard and the Army Reserve are kept 
in a state of readiness and, when needed, arc called to active duty. 
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In addition to its international cold war responsibilities, the 
Army also has three important missions at home. The Army must 
be prepared to prptect and help the US civilian population. 

One of the Army's most important home missions is carried 
out by the Army Air Defense Command. This command is on 
duty 24 hours a day to protect US population centers and in- 
dustrial complexes. Providing combat-ready surface-to-air missile 
units, the Army Air Defense Command's primary goal is to help 
deter the enemy from' making an aircraft attack on the United 
States. 

Another extremely important mission on the home front, is civil 
defense. The Army has primary responsibility for civil defense 
planning. The Army Reserve and National Guard, along with 
active units, are ready to conduct emergency civil defense support 
operations, not only FiTthe event of a nuclear attack but also in 
natural disasters, such as floods or forest fires. 

The third mission of the Army at home is assistance during 
civil disturbances. The Department of the Army has the primary 
responsibility among the military services for furnishing assistance 
to civil authorities during riots and demonstrations. The other 
military services have the responsibility to^rovide assistance if re- 
quired. ^ ^ 

Limited war. — ^The second level of conflict is limited war. At 
this level, the . Army has to be able to conduct sustained opera-, 
tions; however, the degree of force used can be only as strong 
as suits lihe US national purpose. The Army is organized and pre- 
pared to use any degree of force up to and including the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons if necessary. Its operations must be con- 
ducted in such a way as to^minimize the^ risk th^ the conflict?' 
will expand to total war. Since military objectives should always 
be subordinated to national objectives, the military operations in 
limited war are conducted within the limits established by national 
policy. 

Limited war is conventional or mid-intensity warfare, involving 
a capability to fight successfully for limited objectives. These ob- 
jectives are developed under definitive policy limitations. The pol- 
icy limitations cover the extent of the destructive power that can 
be employed and the extent of the geographical areas that might 
be involved. 

General war. — High intensity warfare, involving application of 
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the most modem military technology in maneuvering, firepower, 
intelligence and command, is called genenJ war. The role of the 
Army in general war is to stop ah enemy from taking key strategic 
areas during and after nuclear attacks. After securing^thc key areas 
the Army would undertake military operations to establish control 
over hostile populations. 

The Army's deterrent role in cold war would, in general war, 
become one of attempting to limit damage in the continental United 
States ,and oth^ strategic areas through its air defense system. 
The Army would also play a principal role in civil defense and re- 
cuperation after attack. In general war, belligerents would employ 
their total ircsources. Strategic, as well as tactical, nuclear weapons 
would be used. This type of conflict would resuh in unprece- 
dented loss of life and destruction. 

Army Oripmization 

The principal weapon system to accomplish the Army mission 
is the combat division. The division consists of a relatively fixed 
organizational structure to which are assigned combat ISattalions 
in types and numbers appropriate to the division's mission and 
the anticipated operational environment. There are approximately 
16,500 men in a division which is comparable to an Air Force 
Air Division. The commander of an Army division is normally a 
major general. 

The principal elements of a division are: 

1. A division headquarters — command, control; and super- 
vision of division operations. 

2. A military police company — internal security. 

3. An aviation unit — mobilfty for command and, control, re^ 
connaissance, fire support, and logistics. 

4. A cavalry squadron — reconnaissance and security. 

• 5. An engineer battalion— construction and destruction tasks. 

6. A signal company— communications, electronics, and photog- 
raphy. 

7. A support command — supply* maintenance, medical service, 
and administrative services. 

8. An air defense artillbry battalibn--^low altitude air defense 
in the division forward area. 

9. Field artillery battalions — fire support. 
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10. Three brigade headquarters — tactical control headquarters 
for task force elements of the division which include varying num- 
bers of various types oi battalions (Fig. 54). 

These 10 elements are the base for all divisions. In addition 
to these, there are<Jdifferent types Jmd :numbers of combat bat- 
talions in each, division. Each of these battalions has about 900 
men and is the basic Army tactical unit. The determination of how 
many and what kind of battalions will go into a division is called 
tailoring. Forming these combat battaliorfs prior to deploying the 
division to a particular area of operations is strategic tailoring* 
These battalions may be airmobile, airborne, infantry, mechanized 
infantry or armored. 

The Army's missions are numerous and varied. All divisions can 
perform ground operatiqns of nuclear or nonnuclear warfare, in- 
cluding counterguerrilla operations. The Army must be prepared 




Figurt 54.,Tht Arm/ Division. 
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to mccf these and more demands^ including its domestic programs, 
quickly and efficiently. 

Weiii^ of Um US Army 

A discussion of the total weaponry employed by the US Army 
would be far too lengthy to be covered in this chapter. This sec- 
tion will confine itself, to a few of the more significaht weapons 
now in the Army invcntory. 

The M-1 6 , rifle. — ^Thc basic weapon of the Army is the 
M-16A1 rifle. This weapon is also used by the Republic of Viet- 
nam and a similar version is used by the Air Force (Fig. 55), 
This gas-operated rifle fires scmiautomatically ' or automatically 
from a 20- or 30-round magazine. The magazine is removable. 
The 55-grain bullet of the 5.56mm round has a muzzle velocity 
of 3,270 feet per second. The appearance and ballistics of this 
rifle's cartridges resemble those of the popular .222 Remington 
Magnum. The rear sight is also used as a carrying handle. Tlie 
sights arc so simple to adjust that it. can be done with a cartridge. 
Fully loaded, but without bayonet or the bipod stand, the M- 
16A1 weighs about 7.6 pounds. Its maxknum effective range is 
460 meters or approximately 1500 feet. The maximum rates of 
fire are 20 to 40 rounds per minute semiautomatic, 40 to 60 
rounds per minute automatic fire. 

The M-79 grenade LAUNCHER^The M-79 grenade launcher 
which fires a high explosive projectiIcTo~a^ range of 400 meters 
(approximately 1300 feet), gives the infantryman a light, compact, 
easily handled weapon that can quickly cover the area between 
the longest range of a hand grenade and the shortest range of a 
mortar (Fig, 56). It looks like a short shotgun, is hinged to break 
open for loading and unloading, weiglis 6.75 pounds, and is 29 
inches long. The U-irich aluminum barrel is rifled to stabilize the 
6-ounce projectile. The combat round is the M406 40mm explo- 
sive cartridge which has a fciursting radius of 5 feet. 

The tow antitank weapon.— TOW, standing for tubc-launche^ 
optically^acked, wirerguided missile, is a heavy antitank/ assault 
weapon (Fig. 57). It 'combines a lethal warhead with high ac- 
curacy at both close and long ranged and has a high degree of 
tactical flexibility. Although ' portable for q^uick ground emplace- 
ment, it may also be fired from unarmored vehicles, armored 
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Flgurt 55. Air Forct vtriion of riflo tquipp«d with a sptcial scopt for night 

^ optratlons. 



personnel carriers, or helicopters. The TOW is easy to operate. 
The gurtner obtains a telescopic sight picture of the target, then 
launches the missile. Wings and control surfaces remain folded while 
the missile is in the container and snap open upon ejection. As 
the missile goes to the target, it unreels two fine wires that carry 
electronic signals to control direction. The gunner, by tracking the 
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target on his scope, commands the missUe automatically to follow 
his line of sight. In firing the missile, two separate^ solid propcllant 
rocket motors are used. One motor ejects the missile from the 
launcher tube. After the missile coasts for a short time, the other 
rocket motor is fired to propel the missile to the target. Adapted 
to hcUcopters, the TOW can be fired while the heUcopter is 
hovering or flying at maximum speed. The^ helicopter can also 
perform evasive maneuvers during the missile's flight. 

The M--551 Sheridan/Shillelagh.— The M-S^l armored recon- 
naissance airborne assault vehicle, a Ughtweight vehicle, can be 
transported and dropped by air. The Sheridan has a 152mm 
gun/Uuncher that fires conventional rounds or Shillelagh missiles 
^ and is capable of penetratmg any known enemy armor (Fig. 58). 
The vehicle has a top speed of 45 mph, a range of 350 mUes, 
and. is capable of climbing a 50-percent grade. Powered by a 
300 lip diesel engine, the Sheridan weighs 33,500 pounds loaded 
for combat. It is 20 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 10 feet high. Its 
secondary armament consists of a caliber .50 machine gun. The 
Sheridan carries a crew of four and is capable of operating at 
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night and under conditions of low visibility. Other features in- 
clude aluminum armor, a smoke grenade launcher, rotating driv- 
er's hatch, multipurpose conventional ammunition rounds with ar- 
mor-dcstroymg properties that are also effective against troops 
, and fortifications, anc a combustible cartridge case and primer 
that eliminate handling empty shell cases m a limited space. The 
vehicle's versatility makes it particularly adaptable for use in coun- 
terinsurgency operations. The Shillelagh is a lightweight, surface- 
to-surface guided missile system for armored vehicles. A direct 
fire missile which is launched from a combination gun-launcher, 
the Shillelagh is effective against tanks, troops, and field fortifi- 
cations. The missile is guided to its target by an infrared command 
guidance system mounted on the launching vehicle and can .man- 
euver in flight to attack a moving target. 

Pershing 1A.— The Pershing. lA, the Army's most powerful 
land combat missile, is deployed with US troops both at home 
and in Europe (Fig. 59). With a selective range of up to 400 
miles, the missile is powered by a two-stage, solid, propellant rocket 
motor and is guided by. an inertial guidance system. The Pcrsh- 
,ing lA is loaded on a semitrailer and hauled by a tractor type ve- 
hiple. 

« 

A programmer-test station provides the means for rapid missile 
checkout and countdown. It is equipped with computer control 
devices and can automatically self-test and isolate malfunctions. 
Modem electronic packagmg, featuring plug-in micromodules, al- 
lows the operator to make repairs at the firing site. 

REDEYE:-~Redcye is the smallest guided mksile system; and 
because it can be carried by a man and fired from the shoulder, 
it gives the soldier an effective defense against low-flymg aircraft 
(Fig. 60). The missile contains an infrared sensing device that 
guides on the heat of an aircraft's engine. The light launching 
tube is also a carrying case and can be transported through 
brush and over terrain where no other air defense weapon can 
go. Redeye weighs about 28 pounds and is about 4 feet long. 

THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

The basic naval mission is broken down into four primary 
elements, These elements are basic functions and are necessary 
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Figurt 39. Ptrshing lA mlisUo systtm. 

for the Navy to maintain effective control of the seas in the future. 
The four elements are: 

J. Naval Strategic Warfare Forces. The Navy's deterrent capa- 
bility is built around the Naval Strategic Warfare Forces. These 
forces maintain the nuclear .standoff capability or the ability to 
launch thermonuclear weapons from outside enemy territory. 

2. Sea Control Forces. The responsibility for preserving free 
high seas has historically been the Navy's primary mission. It is 
now just one of the four elements in the expanded Navy mission 
and Sea Control Forces carry out this element. It is their respon- 
sibility to insure that the ocean lifelines of the free world maritime 
nations are always open. Although, if necessary, all naval ships 
and equipment may be involved in this element, the forces tasked' 
with this responsibility place a premium on adequate ocean sur- 
veijlance and the ability to respond to crises with great mobility 
and speed. 

3. Naval Projection Forces. The Navy responsibility for en- 
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forcing national policy abroad is given to the Naval Projection 
Forces, Where armed conflict is necessary, naval and Marine forces 
must be capable of reaching from the sea to perform military 

X tasks. 

» "> ' 

4. Cold War. Deterrence Forces. Much of the deterrence by 
physical force is carried out by the overseas presence of the ships 
^ and men of the Navy. These naval forces need not be visible, 

|but they must always be ready for action. The ability of the Navy 
to accomplish this without being obtrusive or making a lot of mili- 
tary noise gives it a unique capability for stabilizing military and 
political situations in cold war situations. 

Navy OrganizatioD 



The US Navy emerged from World War II with a two-ocean 
war experience and with the ships to maintain its two-ocean ca- 




Fi'gur* 60. infantryman f!r«s a R*dtyc*guided mitsll*. 
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pability. For particular area political stability and for times of 
overt conflict since World War II, the Seventh Fleet was posi- 
tioned in the Western Pacific and the Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
temnean. Both of these fleets have -been supported by fleets 
on the (East and West coasts^of the United States. 

The Navy of today can be rou^ly divided into two broad 
types according to physical equipment. One type is for nuclear 
warfare and the other is for more convention^ warfare at sea, 
such as the Navy's role in Vietnam. 

Nuclear eqCipment.— The Navy's capability for the strategic 
mission in case of general war is built around the Polaris-Posei- 
don system of nuclear-powered fleet ballistic missile submarines 
(Fig.. 61). In 1973 this force consisted of 41 submarines. Of 
these, 10 were equipped with the older submarine-launched bal- 
listic missile (SLBM) Polaris* The other 31 submarines were being 
outfitted with the Poseidon SLBM which is inorc sophisticated 
than Polaris. The, Poseidon has the advantage of multiple inde- 
pendently targeted reentry vehicles, which means that one of these 
missiles can attack several different targets. 

The Navy considers this nuclear capability at sea so important 
that it is proceeding with research into more sophisticated follow-on 
systems to Polaris-Pbscidon. One of these systems is an undersea 
launched missile system (ULMS) which employs a long-range mis- 
sile of true ICBM range. The Polaris-Poseidon missiles have only 
a 2500-nautical.mile range, which lunits the submarine's launch 
distance from potential targets. ULMS, with its increased range, 
wilLpermit a major increase in the operating area available to the 
submarine. 

Conventional EQUiPMENT.—The Navy's conventional forces in- 
clude aircralt carriers, amphibious forces, attack submarine forces, 
seagoing support forces, and the shore establishment. Ehie to se- 
vere budget cuts in recent years, the Navy has followed the policy 
presented by a Secretary of the Navy, John H. Chafee, who said, 
"We have put the procurement of new ships, weapons and systems 
ahead of the maintenance of larger forces at sea right now.*' 

Among the conventional forces of the Navy, the aircraft carrier 
is the most powerful and flexible component of the surface fleet 
(Fig. 62). The Navy modernization plan includes adding three 
new nuclear carriers to the existing forces. These will be Enter* 
prise size (3V4 times the goal-to-goal distance of a football fiel<0 
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but will have an added weapon capacity to increase the /farrier 
capabilities for either the projection or sea control tasks (Fig. 63). 

The effectiveness of surface ships is being increased by putting 
various types of aircraft on as many ships as possible. This be- 
gins with destroyers which would operate manned helicopters. 
The Navy akeady has many amphibious ships with relatively large 
landing decks that could take helicopters and short-takeoff aircraft 
and is investigating new designs for helicopter and V/STOL op- 
erations. 

In addition, the idea of conibinin^ the functions of existing 
attack and antisubmarine carriers is Being studied. In this idea, 
one aircraft carrier would have a mix of tactical and antisub- 
marine warfare (ASW) planes aboard rather than having the two 
types each operate from its own specialized carrier. 

As for the aircraft themselves, there are new designs now fly- 
ing that will fit into the changed Navy. One is the F~14 fighter/ 
interceptor to replace the F-4 Phantom jet (Fig. 64). Another is 
the S-3, an advanced antisubmarine aircraft for carrier operations. 
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In the area, of aircraft for ships, other than the cai:riers, the 
plan is to employ helicopters of special design for antisubmarine 
missions, for mine countermeasures, and for defense ^against ahti- 
ship missiles. ' 

Short takeoff or vertical takeoff airplanes, such, as the British 
Harrier and its future American counterparts, may also be impor- 
tant in the more-planes-K)h-more-ships concept^/ 

In the amphibious forces, new ships will/ launch. Marines to 
the beach in landing craft and also by helicopter. The flight 
deck of some models is large enough to ^Accommodate helicopter 
gunships and short and vertical takeoff aircraft for limited ground 
support and interdiction sorties. 

The new, 20«knot LST will put heavy equipment and supplies 
ashore several times faster and mpre efficiently than its World 




FIgurt 63. Comparison by siz* of US Navy aircraft carriers. 
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^ ft^uf 64. Navy fighter a:rcraft F-14. 

War II grandmother. Also, the new LCCs*, amphibious com- 
mand ships, the first designed solely for this purpose in 25 years, 
, are streamlining command techniques in amphibious operations 

(Fig. 65). ' . ^ 

Scalift and ocean transport are two important jobs of the Navy. 
Ninety percent of all logistic support for the Navy, and for the 
Army and Air Force as 'mtW, has to be transported in the hulls 
of ships. For support of overseas operations, the Navy relies 
heavily upon the capabilities of the MUitary Sealift ConHiand and 
the ships of the merchant fleet, the backbone of the naval sur-t 
face fleet will remain, for some time, the guided missile cruisers, 
the last 8-inch gun cruiser was phased out in 1972. 

It has become apparent that the submarine itself is one of the 
best weapons against other jsubmarines. The Navy's urgent goal 
is to attain an all-nuclear-propelled attack submarine force as 
rapidly as resources will permit. 

An advanced attack submarine is under construction. For more 
power and $peed, it will have a modified surface ship atomic re- 
actor. It will run faster and more quietly than pr^jsent submarines 
and will be armed with the submarine focket (SUEROC) as 
well as sophisticated torpedoes. " ' 
I The Navy's operations have a great impact on the natural 

w * environment. Programs have been initiated to reduce the Navy's 

•In Navy abbreviations, the letter L denotes amphibious craft. 
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contributioa to environmental|polIution. Much progress has abready 
been made to reduce physical clutter from ships, aircraft^ navsd 
shipyards, and industrial complexes. Research in this area has a 
hi^ Navy priority. i 

Technology for the Future 

Because so much of the means to accomplish the naval task 
of the 70s and 80s hinges upon the new and the imprecedcnted, 
research and development in all fields of naval technology is re- 
ceiving extensive support. Just a few of the ideas being examined 
are the work with hydrofoil craft (Fig. 66), the refinement of 
nuclear power sources and adaptations, and more comprehensive 
research into the area of the effects of the water surface on ships. 
These ideas may result in ships such as Hovercraft, capable of 
speeds in excess of 100 knots (Fig. 67). Laser technology will' 
receive increasing attention in communications and weapons de- 
sign, and there will be continued development of fast vejtical- 
and-short-takeoff aircraft. 
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FIgur« 66, Hydrofoil, ono of fh« Navy's n«W«r concepts. 
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THE U^^1TED STATES MARINE CORPS 



The US Marine Corps has been a significant part of national 
defense since its founding in 1775. Although the Marine Corps 
is traditionally associated with the fleet, it is not a part of the 
United States Navy. As provided in national defense organiza- 
tion legislation^ the Marine Corps is a separate military service 
within the Itepartment of the Navy. Frequently, the Marine 
Corps, at the dkection of the President, is assigned missions 
which are unrelated to naval operations. Examples of such mis- 
sions were the use of Marines in Korea and South Vietnam 
(Fig. 68). 

Essentially, the Marine Corps is an amphibious air-ground 
team which is able to maintain a state of instant readiness* This 
ability stems from the Marine Corps' close affiliation with the 
strategic and tactical flexibility and mobility of the naval fleet. 



There Are four major elements of the Marine Corps: (1) 
Headquarters, US Marine Corps; (2) the Supporting Establish- 
ment; (3) the Marine Corps Reserve; and (4) the Operating Forces. 

Headquarters, US Marine Corps. — Headquarters, US Marine 



Marine Covys OnmlKatloo 
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Corps consists of the Commandant of the Marine Corps and those 
staff agencies that advise and assist the Commandant in the dis- 
charge of his* responsibilities. 

Supporting Establishment.— The Marine Corps Supporting Es- 
tablishment trains, maintainiJ, and supports the opcratmg forces. 
The Supporting Establishment includes the Marine Corps schools, 
recruit depots, supply installations, certain Marine Corps bases, 
barracks and air stations, and a number of miscellaneous small 
activities. 

Marine Corps Reserve.— The mission. of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve is to provide a trained force of qualified officers and en- 
listed personnel to be available for active duty in the US Marine 
Corps in time of war or national emergency and such other times 
as the national security may require. The Reserve is called on 
when there is need for Marine Corps forces, in excess of those 
provided by the regular establishment. It serves during and after 
the period needed for procuring and training additional units, and 
it provides qualified individuals iu< case of mobilization. 

The Operating Forces. — ^The Operating Forces consist ot'(l) 
the Fleet Marine Forces, (2) the Marine complements aboard 
naval vessels, (3) the security forces at shore activities of the 
Naval establishment, and (4) US Marine Corps combat forces 
not otherwise assigned. 




FIgur* 61. Martnts In action in V2«tnam. 
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The remainder of thi^ section will discuss the Operating Forces 
of the Marine Corps, of which the majgr part is the Fleet Marine 
Forces. 



Fleet Marine Forces 

A Fleet Marine Force is made up of land, air, and service ele- 
ments - of the US Marine Corps. There afe two Fleet Marine 
Forces: Fleet Marine Force, Pacific and Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlandc. 

The specific missions assigned the Heet Marine Forces are to 
serve with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval 
bases and to engage in land operations that are necessary for 
the, accomplishment of the naval mission. The tactics involved in 
this task are primarily built around amphibious operations and tlie 
Fleet Forces are directed to develop the tactics, techniques, and' 
equipment necessary to accomplish the mission. 

The concept of an air-ground team is seen throughout the 
Marine Corps organization. In peacetime, as well as in wartime. 
Marine ^jvisions and Marine aircraft wings (MAWS) are located 
together. Each Fleet* Marine^.Force consists of one or more MarinT 
divisions, one or more air wings, and force troops. 

Depending on the type of aircraft assigned, a squadron will 
have from 12 to 24 aircraft. MAWS are not organized according 
to types of aircraft, like most Air Force Wings, but they include 
a variety of fighter, attack, reconnaissance, transport, and rotaiV 
wing aircraft and light antiaircraft missile units. K an aircraft can 
fly from a carrier, then the crews flying these aircraft are trained 
in carrier operatfons. 

'Force Troops are special' type combat^ support and combat 
service support units which can be employed to reinforce * the 
Marine division/air wing team. Typical units ia Force Troops 
are regiments or companies of amphibian tractors, engineers, tanks, 
motor transport, artillery, air-naval .gunfire liaison communications, 
reconnaissance, and medical, surgical, and dental companies. Many 
of these units were deployed to Vietnam to increase the combat 
capability of the Marine Amphibious Force and to provide service 
support for the sustained operations ashore. 

Fleet Marine Forces arc composed of smaller task forces de- 
pending on the job they are to do. The task forces are: (1) Marine 
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Expeditionary Units, (i) Marine Expeditionary Brigades and (3) 
Marine Expeditionary Forces. 

The Marine Expeditioiuiiy Unit (MEU)^is normally commanded 
by a colonel. It is capable of pcrformfng combat missions of 
relatively limited scope and duration. It is the smallest of the 
three types of Marine air-ground task forces. 

The Marine Expeditionary Brigade (MEB) is nonnally com^ 
manded by a brigadier general. It is capable of fonducting sus- . 
tained air-ground operations. However, the majority of situations 
in which sustained combat is anticipated will eventually require 
a larger Marine air-ground, task force. Accordingly, the MEB is 
normally organized to accomplish a limited mission. Upon accom- 
plishment o£ the mission, the ME^ is usually absorbed by a Marine 
Expeditionary Force. ^ 
• The Marine Expeditionary Force (MEF) is normally commanded 
by a major general. It is the type of Marine air-ground task force 
appropriate to the majority ^of situations involving Marines in sus- 
tained combat. 

Other Operating Forces of the Marine Corps 

Op^srating Forces of the Marine Corps not included in the 
Fleet Marine Forces are briefly described as follows. 

Forces afloat. — Battleships (when in commission), cruisers, 
large aircraft carriers, together with certain amphibious ships (such* 
as command ships), have detachments of Marines. These de- 
tachments are distinct entities in the complements of the ships 
and have the following missions: 

' I. To provide a unit organized and trained for operations 
ashoje, either as part of the ship's landing force or as an inde- 
pendent force for limited operations. ^ 

2. To provide guncrews as required. 

3. To provide internal security for the ship. 

Security forces. — Marine security forces provide internal se- 
curity for all major shore stations in the Naval establishment 
which cannot adeqifately or appropriatel> be secured by civilian 
guards. The security forces are distinct components of naval ac- 
tivities where they are stationed and are assigned to the station. 
The security detachments also form b cadre from which Fleet 
Mdrine Forces may obtairt trained personnel. 
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In addition to security forces furnished to naval installations, 
there are 86 detachments that guard State Department embassies, 
legations, and consulates in 74 foreign countries. 

Advutccd Equipment 

Advanced' equipmehl being acquired by the Marine Corps 
includes the LVTP»7s, which are amphibious vehicles, and a rev- 
olutionary VSTOL aircraft, the AV-8A (the US designation 
for the British-made Harrier) (Fig. 69). 

* In tests conducted by the Marine Corps in March 1972, 
the AV-8A exceeded expectations — in some areas, by as much 
as 150 percent. The tests proved that the AV-8A had a sus- 
tained sortie rate of over 6 per day which could be upped to 
10 per day if needed in a combat situation. Furthermore, the air- 
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craft cun make a vertical lift off carrying a 3,000-lb bomb load, 
deliver the load to a target 50 miles away, and return. The ver- 
tical take-off capability of the AV-8A allows the use of much 
shorter carrier decks than is required by other fixed-wing air- 
craft and it can be used on a variety of unimproved landing 
facilities. 



WORDS. PHRASES AND NAMES TO REMEMBER 



AV-8A 


Marine Expeditionary Force 


cold war» 


(MEF) 


Cold War Deterrence Forces 


Military Sealift Command 


Enterprise 


Naval Projection Forces 


F-14 ^ 


Naval Strategic Warfare Forces 


Fleet Marine Force 


Pershing lA 


Forces Afloat 


Polaris 


lUiWoiU olictlw^y 


r^oseiQon 


general war 


Redeye 


LCC 


S-3 


LST 


Sea Control Forces 


LVTP-7 


Sheridan 

* 


limited war 


Shillelagh 


M-16A1 rifle 


Stability operations 


M-79 grenade launcher 


strategic tailoring 


M-551 


SUBROC 


Marine Expeditionary Brigade 


tailoring « 


(MEB) 


TOW 


Marine Expeditionary Unit 


ULMS 


(MEU) 


• 


* 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What arc the basic tasks of the US Avmtd Forces? 
1. Define cold war, limited war» and genetal war.> 
?• Ifce Army's functloas in.stebOHy operations.^ 

4. What are the responsibilities of the Army hi limited war? In general war? 

5. Name and describe at least three weapons employed by the Army. 

6. List the basic elements of the Nary mittloo. 

7. On what two systems Is the Nary's nuclear fleet based? What advantage 
is provided by the newer system? Describe the capabUitles of the ULM$. 

8. Ootlfaie the capabilities of recent or projected additions to the Navy's 
carrier, amphlbloos and submarine forces. 

9. Explain the rehitlonship of the Marine Corps to the Navy. 

10. What are the foor Major elements of the Marine Corps? 

11. Explafai briefly the organization and functions of the Fleet Marine Forces. 

12. What is the AV-8A and what are Its capabilltiesT 



THJ NGS TO DO 



1. Visit a nearby active or reserve Army, Navy, or Marine unit and inter- 
view SI member. Find the individual's rank, duty and the position and 
job of his unit in the overall military structure, 

2. Make a report to the class oA additional weapons of the Army, Navy 
and Marines, Attempt to find what new weapons are in development for 
all three services. 

3. Invite a member from each of the services to sit on a panel to discuss 
life, jobs, and opportunities in his branch of the service. 

4. The Coast Guard is not covered in this text. Do research on the Coast 
Guard's place in the defense picture and report to the class why you 
think It was omitted. 



SUGG^^STIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
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,1967. 
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Day, 1967. 
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Th« following Is a list of subjects of interest to the study of 
United States defense, including many of the items listed in the 
"Words, Phrdses, and Names To Remember" sections at the end 
of •ach chapter, plus other entries. Terms in\this list are adequately 
explained in the text, usually where first mentiond. Page references 
Jocate. passages where the items are def iniKl, discussed, or ex* 
plained. ^ 



ASW (antliubmoHn* warfar«); 131 
AV*IA; 139; 147 

A«ronautkat DIvtilon of th« Army Slgnol 
Corps: 40 

AtronautlCf and AslronauHct Coordlnot' 
\ng loord; t5 

Air CorptJ 54 i 

Atrerafti 42 
tnv«ntton* oft 42 
ftrst military um of; 43 
World War I ut« of: 4»-49 
World War tl ui« of: 65^ 

Air Fore*, J>*partm«nl of; 17; }26 

alrmoblU: 117-^ 

Akront 56 

Alii«d Powtrst 103 

AIII«s, World War U m World War 1 

Amphlbtouf warfare: 21; 57 
Mexican Wart 21 

i«IWMn World Wars t and lit 57 
World War lit 65 

Arm«d Forc«t Policy CouncHi 93 

Army: 124-133 
Organization t 127-9 
wiKjponit 129-^33 ^ 

Army Air Forc«t: 54 ^ 

Army, C>«partm«nl oft 87 

Army Reorganization Act of 1920: 53-^54 

Atom bombt 65-66 

Austin, St«ph«n F.t 19 

Aviation Section of th« Signal Corps: 40 



B 

»-17t 55 

ft-29 Superfortress: 65 

lalloons: 21 
use In Civil War: 21 
kltebolloons: 56 

Bazooka: see shaped explosive charges 

Berlin Blockade: 61 

Board of War and Ordnance: 7 

Bombs: 113-114 
Laser-led: 113 
Maverick: 114 
T*V Guided: 114 
Walleye: 114 

bounty [umpersi 7 

Budget: see Office of Management and 
Budget 

Bureau of the Budget: B9 



Cabinet: see President 

Central Intelligence Agency; B3-84; B7 

Central Powers: see World War t 

Chafee, John H.t 136 

"■CKTef of Staff: 40 

Civil Defense: 101 

Civil War: 24-33 
Military forces, Union: 25>26 
Militar/ forces. Confederate: 26-27 
developments In weapons, transporto' 
tion: 27-29 

Navol forces. Union: 29-30 
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Navol forc«t, ConMtrattt 30-43 
S— m\fi ip^dflc •ntrftt such ot, Un 
c«ln, Abrohom; Enrollment Act; roll 
r«cKli; Ootltng gun; ttc 

CttrniMts^U 

Cold Wor: 125-4; 135 
Dtttrrenct Forcti: 135 

Combined Cemmondi: 99 

Cemmoncl«r-tn«Cht«ft Pmildent 

CemmunUt: Mf Sovtrt Uojon 

^ConKrlption Act, Conf*<Urot«t 27 

Conititution: 74 
Nation ol deftnM: 76 
CWillon control of mllitaryi 76-77 
Dofenit powers of President: 77-71 
Defense powers of Congress: 7i-«0 

Contlnentol Congress: d*7 

Council of Economic Advisors: 96 



, Dovtd: 32-33 
DoVls, Pres Jefferson: 27 
Oecforotlon of Independence: 5 

Defense Secretary: see Secretory of De* 
fenie 

Department of the Atr Force: see Air 
Force, Deportment of 

Deportment of the Army: see Army, De* 
poHment of 

Deportment of Defense: 88 

Deportment of the Novy: see Navy, De- 
partment of 

Deputy Secretory of Defenses 88 

Destroyer: 41 

D^iterrence: 108 ^ 

Dirigibles: see Akron, Macon 



Enrollment Act, Unipn: 26 
Enterprise: 136; 138 



F-4: 138 

F-14: 138; 140 

Ftett Morine Forces: 145-6 



Flexibility: IDS 
Flintlock: 10 
Force Troops: 145-6 
Forces Afloat: 146 
Forword Air Controller: 113 
Forword strotegy: 125 
Fulton, Kobert: 12 

G 

Gotllng machine gun: 2t 

generol wor: 104; 127 

Geneva Accords: 111 

Great Western: 23 

Gunship: 115-6 
AC 47: 115 
AC 119: 115 , 
AC 130: 115-6 
Pove Spectre: 115 
Puff^ The Mogic Drogon: 115 



Harrier: 139; 147 

Ho Chi MInh: 111 
Troil: 115 

Hoover Commlsslo^: 88 

Hovercroft: 141; 143 

hydrofoil: 141-2 

hydropnoumatic reWl systems 43 




Igloo White: 115-6 

isolatfonisn^t 1; 2 



Jackson, Andrew: 16; 81 

Joint Chiefs of Stoff: 76; 87; 93-97 
Chief of No vol Operotlons: 95 
Chief of Stoff of the Air Force: 95 
Chief of Staff of the Army: 95 
Commondont of the Marine Corps: 
Choirmont 95 

Joint Stoff: 96-97 > 



Kentucky rifle: 10 
Kitchen Cobinet: 81 
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Korto: 103*107 
North) 105 

Koraan Wan 105-107 
Military ForUii 106-7 
Military T«chnolof yi 107 

1 

ICC: ^40^^ 

tSTj 13^-140 , 
lVTPr7: 147 
tai«r>lcd bombi: 113 
U«-Enfi«ld rifit: 4t 
timitttd war: 104; 126 
Lincoln, Abraham: 24-26 
luiitania: 45 

M 

M-16A1 • Riflt: 129-130 
M-79 gr«nad« launchtr; 129 
M-551 Sh«ridon/ShilUlaghi 131-133 
MocArthur, G«n Douglai: 105 
Macon! 56 

Manifftt d«itiny: 2; 18 

Mao If Tung: 104 

Marin* Aircraft WIngf (MAWS): 145 

Marint Corpi: 57; 143-8 

Marina Expeditionary Brigadt (MEB): 146 

Morin* Expeditionary Force, (MEF): 146 

Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU): 146 

MarihotI Plan: 68 

Matchloclcx 10* 

Mavericic: 114 

Merrimac: 31-32 

Mexican War: »ee Mexico 

Mexico: 19-22 

relotiont with Texan 19 

War with United States: 20-22 

Territories goined by US: 20 

Military Assistance to Safety and Traffic 
(MAST): 118-9 

Military Sealift Command: 140 

Militia: 2; 5-6 

Colonial militia: 2-3 
Use in Revolution: 5-^ 
Use in Civil Wan 25; 27 



Militio Act of 1903: 41 

Minie boll: 24 

Minutemart cornpaniet: A 

Monitor: 31-32 / ' 

Monroe Doctrine: 2; 17-18 

Morris, Robert: 8 

Morse, Samuel: 23 

Mothball fleets: 70 

Munitions 8oard: 88 

Musket: 9-10 

, See also: Whitney/ Eli 

N 

Napalm: 65 

National* Aeronautics and> Space Counclli 
84-5 

Notional Guard: 36; 38; 41; 54; 59-^; 
69; 125-6 

National Military Command System 
(MNCS): 96 

National Military Establishment: See No* 
tionat Security Act of 1947 

Notional Security Act Amendments of 
1949: 88-89 

Notional Security Act of 1947: 76; 
86-88 

* Notional Security Council: 82-83; 87 

Naval Disarmament/ Washington Confer* 
ence on: 60 

Naval Protection Forces: 134-^5 

Navol Strategic Warfare Forces: 134 

Navy: 133-142 ' 
Department of: 87 

fUw Orleans, tattle of: 16 | 

Norden Mark XV: 55 ' 

o 

Office of Economic Opportunity: 86 

Office of Emergency Preparedness: 85 

Office of Manageemnt and Budget: 84 

Office of Science and Technology: 86 

Office of the Secretory of Defensei 93 

Office of the Sp«cial Reprejentpfive lor 
Trade Negotiations: 86 
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Pacl(a9«d rations 

Panama Conal: 42 

<Pon2«n 61 

Pav« Sp«dr«: 115 

P«arl Harborz S#« Warld War It 

P«rshing 1A: 133-4 

PalarU: 136-7 

Pas«!cian: 136 

Pr«srdtnt: 10-81 

ftcsponsibilitics: 80; 86 ^ 
Cabinet: 80-81 

S— aha specific •ntn'es, such as Whit* 
Hou»» Offlc«, Central lnt*lllg«nc« 
A8«ncy,v Natbnal A«ranautict and 
Spoc« Cauncil, etc. 

Puff, Th« Magic Dragan: 115 
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Kadar: 64-65 

Railraads: 

D«v«lapmtnt af: ^3 
Us« in Civil War: 28 
Us« in Warld War I: 47 

R«d«y«: 133; 135 

R«tay syst.«m: 9 

R«arganlzatian Act af 195S: 90-91 

R«argpnizatlan Plan Na. 6 af 1953: 90 

R«s«arch and D«v«iapment Baard: 88 

R«»«rv«s: 45; 54; 60; 69; 125-6 
In Warld War I: 45 
Organized R«s«rv«s: 54 
R«s«rv« Officers' Training Carps: 60-70 

R«valulfian, Amarlcan: 3-8 
Military palicyt 4 
Military farces: 5-8 
Tcchnalagy, stat« af} 8-10 

RifU: 10; 23-24; 43; 48 
Us« in Rcvalution: 10 
lmprav«m«nts in: 23-24 
S^e also spfcif^'c entries such as K«n* 
t*clf^# Springfi«td« otc 

Rockot: 23 

Roosevelt, franklin D.! Set World Wor 11 



s 

S-3: 138 

SUBROC: 140 

Sovonnah: 23 

S«o Control Forces: 134 

Secretary of Defense: 87; 89; 91-93 

Secretary of War: 7 
Revolutionary: 7 

Security Forces: 146 

Selective Service: 45/ 59 
World War 1:45 
Selective Service Actt 59 

shoped explosive chorges: 63 

Sheridon: 131-3 

Shillelogh: 131-3 

Signol Corps: see Aeronouticoi Division 
of 

Signolling: 9 
Sonor: 64 

Sponish*Americon War: 37-39; see also 
specific entries such os Meine, 
Notionol Guord. « 

Specified Commond: 90; 93/ 96 

Springfield rifle: 43 

Stability operations: 125 

Steam power: 22 
Steam boots: 22-23 
locomotives: 23 

Stephenson, George: 23 

Strategic Air Commond (SAC): 105 

Strategic tailoring: 128 

Submarines: see specific entries, such as 
Turtle, David, U-boot^ etc 

T 

TOW: 129-132 
tailoring: 128-9 
Telegraph: 23; 28 
Texas: 19 

Trench warfare: 46 
Turtle: 32 
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ULMS (undtri«a launchtd mittilt iyt< 
Hm)t 134 

'U.boot: 49 

Und*r S«cr«tary of Dtftnst: s«« D«puty 
S«€r«tary of CMtnM 

Unifitd Command] 90; 93; 96 

Ui;ii»«d No Horn: 66; 105 
Security Council: 105 

Uniud StaUi Army: 124-133 

UnlUd Stat«t Marin* Corps: 143-14t 
F)«tt Marint Forcti: 145-6 
H«adquart*rs: 143^ 
Operating Forc«i: 144 
Organization: 143^ 
K«s«rv«: 144 

UnlUd StoUi Navy: 133-142 
Orgonlzotlon: 135-140 



V 

Vitt Cong) 111-2 

Vi«t MInh: 111 

Vietnam: 111-118 

VoluntMri: 25 
Civil War; 25-26 
Sponish-Amtrlcon Wa^t 39 



w 

WalUyt: 114 

Wor of 1812: 15-16 
Military forc«t of: 15-16 

Washington Confvrtnct on Naval 0}s> 
armamtnt: sm Naval Djtarmamtnt 

Washington, G«orgt: 2 
Fartwtll addrtssri^^ 
•Commondtr*lni^hitf: 6 

WhttI lock: 10 

Whit* Houst offict: 81-12 

Whitnty, Ell: 12-13 ' 

Womtn Air forc« S«rvict Pilots (WASP)i 
59 

iWom*n Appointtd in Voluntary Emtr* 
g«ncy Servic* (WAVES): 59 

Wom«n'j Army Auxiliary Corps (WAAC); 
59 

Woman's Army Cb'rps (WAC): 59 

World War I: 44-52 
Aviation; 4t 
land forc«st 46-48 
S«aforc«s: 49-52 

World War II: 57-66. specific •n* 
tritSi such as Ptarl Harbori S«Uctiv« 
Strvicti sonori blockbu1t«ri| ^tc. 

fright Brothtrss stt airplant 
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